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Tt reakfast dishes were not yet washed, 
yas time to get the potatoes ready 

fhe wind—November wind at 

it—howled drearily around the house, 


tthing the windows. The snow had blown 
»tothe steps, and drifts filled the yard. 
Inside, the scene was hardly less gloomy: 
fit n the kitchen stove absolutely 
fused to burn in spite of various and 
repeated invitations, in the shape of shav 
Wy idvertising page of the ‘‘ Barnes’ 
Corners Herald,’’ and even a few drops of 
keroser iutiously poured from the 


inon the pantry shelf, a rem 

' ised except in most extreme 

ises \t each cruel deception the tea- 
kettle was hopefully set in, only to be 
taken out when the blaze died away. 
Mrs. Brown's faded old calico looked 
no more taded and old than did the 


wearer, as she went on with her work 
this morning, something in the same 
say that a squirrel turns the wheel in 
Ss cag vasting force and accomplish 
ng nothing Phere was a hopelessness 
r very manner of putting the dishes 

way Usually she could look beyond 


nd see the beginning of the end; to 
vas trying not to think. 


. 


Thanksgiving time that 
nd had died, and although 
received, as minister in 
te Methodist church at 
rners, Was very small—half, 
wtual money, the rest in 
nd promises —they had man 
ind happily, too, in spite 
that they were material crea 
ften longed for something 
idle cakes’’ and sermons. 
t lay for nearly fifteen years 
mbers of his congregation 
; this true ‘* Kingdom_-of 
i is he preached to them, 
' t the Sundays when his 
tle wife had not sat in her 
ght of the pulpit, wearing 
1 look and faded checked 
~w ayo the red and yreen 
st their identity But it 
oser each winter, and she 
id sake's sake : and 
had no other 
t year Mrs. Brown and the 
hrowns had had a hard time; 
ghbors were kind, bringing 
ins which they had set aside 
f what the y possessed Then 
helped Mrs. Green with her 
gladly taking cast-off cloth 
ent, and several of the Meth 
s had sent for her in pre 
m as they had an unusual 
fruit to ‘‘ put down.’’ In 
had managed to live until 
there was wood to buy, and 
he children, whose thin, white 
ned her continually 
kK on the shelf above her head had 
n, and while she was wondering 
would not be well to leave the tin 
the potatoes were peeled, she 
knock and the stamping of feet 
loor, the latter characteristic of 
t sitors, that plainly showed 
training Mrs. Bro 
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: he Sociable at Barnes’ Corners 


SQUIRE WILSON'’S HOME MISSIONARY WORK 


By Mary Chahoon 


ceeee 


"eeeeccececececcecece EOCCCCCEEC COCO OOO OOCOOCE CCECEECEE 


goin’ to make sleighin’, and folks say that Hottentots very often has Hottentots 
Thanksgivin's not real Thanksgivin’ ‘thout own family that has shirts as needs mendin 

right, but 
to shake hands 


shighin’. What I come over for,’’ he went Probably Lhain’t got it quite 
on, as he took the chair that Mrs. Brown = idee’s the same, and [I'd like 
offered him, ‘‘is to tell you ‘bout what was with the fellow as said it 

'yreed upon last night at the prayer-meetin’ But this hain't a-tellin’ 


You wa’n't out—too squally, I s' pose. 


“Well, you know, we had a real excitin’ Dinner time’ll be here before 
time; ‘twas a sort o’ missionary meetin’—at — started,’’ and a colossal old-fashioned watch 
least, that’s what the parson’s notice said in) came out from the depths of 
the mornin’—and when I heard of it [thought and was carefully studied 
I'd better go. It turned out a good deal sermon and collection was over,’ 
and they was on 
though.’”’ Here a look of embarrassment of Greenland’s Icy Mountains, 


“e 


nicer than most missionary meetin’s does, — tinued, 


ORAWN BY ALICT GARBER STEPHENS 


LCOULD HEAR THEM ALT 


WHEN TGOTUTP AND TANEHN 
THEY WAS AWS IRIVRISED 


showed itself very plainly on the rough i vittin® more and 
weather-beaten face, and the ‘Squire fumbled 1 per to J ‘ 
with his cap, as though he were sadly at a when the nyt wat 
loss to know just how to say what was in hi yit » andl 
mind. But with a determined them ind kinder surper L aned 4 
final twist to the cap, he went on You theuyht FE had rt 
set Mis Brown I ha mot mus h ot i hure!} ! momen) k ! 
zat ind) sence the yiri mother died I \\ ! i 
hain t een hard ti It t great pra t ra 
yet to think I f \ 

‘ t le 


in 


** After 


IEE 


™ 
<4 


see 


~€e€ 


her 


the 


what hap 
pened last night, and it’s what I come tor 
its 


pocket 

the 
con 

verse 


kept 
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keep istoppin for breathin y IIs I could 
hear them all awhisperin’ when T got up 
and TL knew they was awful surprised, but I 
says to myself, ° They ain't half as surprised 
as you be, so veo right along and show ‘em 
you know what) you're dom 
“So I says Sisters and brothers, T have 
been a-listenin’ careful and heedful to all 
you've been a-sayin’ ‘bout India and China 
and sich places, and ‘bout sendin’ ministers 
to preach the Word of God to them heathen 
Now. it may be all right tobe a takin’ care of 
them people, even if they don’t need the 
things you send to them, or want them, 
either: but in my mind it's anuff sight 
I come near iin’ a dern sight, but 
stopped awful quick ind coughed it's 
anuff sight better, T say, to sem your 
dry goods and your money to folks that 
does need them, folks that is) almost 
a-starvin’ for ‘em, and has litthe clntdren 
to look arter, and wood to buy for winter 
folks that would thank God on their 
knees for jist what you're yon’ to give 
them heathen, who probably won't care 
anything about them after all 


TS ee you've all forgot a mis 
sionary that come to you once, whe 
worked amony you as faithfully as any 
man could work, and yet didn’t gatas 
much as a Testament that on a pinch 
he might lave sw ipped for potatoes 
He never complained when his quarter's 
salary wasn't paid, and his children had 


to be took out of Chool because they 
didn’t have no shoes to wear, be didn't 
iwia single word, and you can't that 
ibout your other mm nari Lhen 
What happened to bine? Caught « | 
mad e«cltr ulkus i | adios ther 
" t tor if i ! Vil 4 i | 
rho } feo { 1 t 
Pheer Nir | I tat | ' 
t ! ober \ ! { 
! riyy hiiter canned hijter ' { 
qu rin } f | het | , 
ni +} ' ' i balve b i 
\! hay } lL | ' 
t i ‘ ' 
’ 
! , . 
} ] | 
' , ‘ 
ft for tt I 
icf sli ] | ! 
pit nt eT |> 
it incleadl ob b f 
lntitnie rr ft 
Wwe pot tin t 
q¢ ] ! , 
finn 
J tacansh t { 
raise ‘ 
Her j \ } 
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e reached t her hand and he took it in 

bth ‘ } tenned «the ther 

Then t > acnt t, ard Mr Brown 

4 font that th hve mn the kitchen st had 

tarte , « she was gone, so once more 

shee ¢ kettle w etom id with a wht 

; heart » Ces sect bin t the clhoor 

<4 

~~ lL. tt ymin over this very afternoon 

é ‘ tt ar t is he unblanketed his 

e i ‘ bertistiveadd thve now from the seat 

z 7 

thre eigh She told me to tell you and 

} 1 mest forget she wants to talk over the 

: atrle a itl 1 armed | the wa here's 

‘ 

3 ; turkey for your Phanksyivin’ dinner 
la veritable ma noaf the turkey typo 
ready for th ! Aa haw lout from 

inder the seat One of the little Browns 
. patched for it. and a smile broke all 
er “Mi Brown face a visions of the 
rithet i? al floated n bpeon her There 
re ‘ ta prac kaye tim shich proved to 
+} rt loow art ‘ for Thanksyivinygs 
t ithful Brown was obliged to make 
- ' © ten thes eiah 

4 } , a 
t it worn Lett W con care eT 
iM HMrowt it down and talked 
t few ! t There wa very 
: 
tr | geen these twe 
! ‘ breonicl { wrow 
’ i ' rt the if 
; t } t Letty 
: 
, | ! t ! jeer ft s! ! bie 
" S} 
{ { ' vh 
4 ‘ 
: 4 ' 
b it | rstand w it 
’ | } if . 
t ' { t } ' 
Nir 
4 
| yrew t 
4 t ! b 
%) that ett j 
| 
bier therw ined t net 
¢ bile ed tr that t 
’ ' 4 chlo chew tl human 
i hhecart fas t respon 11 i 
4 call like tl 
Re Itwasa require \\ " 
a bivcd tel My Brown 
that i wm tiabole had 
; " | , 
: been cle lead bpreen i i 
i : 
j . mean ter pet money fot 
: the winter yey bhe 
needed After was inal 
aa mean hid leon theo 
} 
{ ighiyv discussed, it wa 
it last declared wisest to 
have the cu viable it 
é 
t |e | eee RE It wa 
unanimously agreed that 
4 ‘ i Wal thre brcvtucdrest 
! Ise mel then ten 
rhany “ ried cortianmly 
; F thie t.% ‘ th new 
, pet am tl pothor 
2 
. 
' Now oa il in 
hata ( thet tthe 
! HAPPEN tebe an that 
yl ly if mee 
t ' ’ t if atiel +) 1 
nel { 7 
t 
! ] 
\! j 
‘ ! ’ 
! \ \\ } 
| \ 
, bre ye tit ‘ t ! wean oy acne 
+! 
| { ‘ 
: 
tt t Ald tall 
| ! 
| \ 
‘ ' 

i " al | 
| at 
| 
: f ' tukel it 

t \ ‘ t ! 
BS fely deposit Virs J ind thre 
J t or ‘ wil ! | tecred 
d t itera tatedarcd cor thre 
‘ tal | ‘ ! ita ‘ if 
' os -_ i ut 4 vat ; 
5 1 \ hid t vaithdderecdd roped ot " 
7 
' t revert vith « ined mouth nan 
} t i ra | itera] ! |? vorderin whit 
new excites t nex m nt of ' 
fort! 
, t! \ Mist worden 
: i ket We ‘ it +} } 1 awh 
t! ' irithe ef 
Mat t \ ven 
, ‘ ! } tiatole W 
| trent \ 
' 5 a five nt 
\l Ha h hia 
r ' ‘ 
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Mrs. White sent a jar of ‘' sweet pickles 


“ ~ fare ike that ‘ 1 ' fr na f 
ours had spread abroad = thr why the 
nations There never were any other 
pickles quite like them, for which fa t didn't 
Mrs Green say she was devoutly thankfu 

ithough everybody knew and she knew 
that they knew she made regular annual 
attempts at them, and always failed Phen 
came Mrs. Smith's sponge cake the 
sort that invariably © fel whenever any one 


else made it Mrs) Jenkins’ basket) had 
sarmlwiche made of ham of = thetr own 
killin’ and curimn he told the people 
Mirs Blake sent sone elderberry wine 
with an explanatory mote ving t was 
strictly temperate so they needn't be 
ifraid to pass it around, even if it was ata 
sonable where the minister would be 


+ 
By this time the people had begun to come 
the Brown family being the first One had 
but to gaze just once upon them to realize 


the importance of this event Mrs) Brows 


eves did not bok nearly as tired as usual 
ithough she had been the rounds of four very 
t ky Jattle faces on in averaye of every 
half hour all day I he d merino she w t 
tonight had been br hed and | 
t t fairl hone when tl umiplight f 
\) tl ’ il | | ’ i} ’ 4 ' ’ l hue { 
} teak ancl {j for hilddren 4 «t 
inda hat ma } add fa } hter than 
had looked for a ’ tin And tl f ' 
‘? ty \ ' ‘ } , 
ih ! VI l !? k 
ta +} it ’ } ’ | *? ’ 
, t} ' pite of tl 
in nelitven t whicl t! Vere 
lu j Arvcd thre \ no their poor ttle 


STEPHENS 


hearts reached the very highest pitch when 

! Ipper and that « nt came off earl 

the hope that some one might be tempted 
t eat tw t they were ent out to the din ny 
room and told they might cat all they wanted 
t Quickly they took possession of what 
they could) find, even im one or two cases 
clearnmmg up a plate or two upon which had 
been left a supply of good things most won 
derful to the little Browns, who could not 
understand anv mortal so depraved “us not to 


eat all he could get At last they went back 
to them mother protecting care, and for, 1 
houbet met thre first) = time since they had 
reached) sutteient vears of discretion to 
ippre ite the charm of lee Cream there 
Wiis thee looting fer other prelate of thre 
beloved) art © thes } hiv prized 
, 

The most important feature at all country 
itl t ! t indy mie Mr 
Winter trutted around among | people in 

t cligmits f | calli ind faded 
b's \ rt 
MI weet the ¢ } , ' } 
j ' r rt ‘ 


have a better visit with one’s neighbors, who 
ire busy all through the day, than right here 
ims Mr Jones parlor bedroom away 
from the noisy ones of the company? 
Everybody is feeling so comfortable and 
happy to night—the world looks bright at 
sociables To-morrow it will be cold, the 
children will probably be tired and cross, 
but no one thinks of that now Phe present 
is a time of unalloyed happiness 
. 

In the parlor the squeaky old organ— 

everything is old at) Barnes’ Corners—ts 


doing its best to be entertaining through the 
medium of Miss Amanda Jenkins The 
Mocking Bird, with many variations, 1s 
finished. and somebody has asked for Old 
Folks at Hom 

Blessed old tune—you may be called 


date well, perhaps 
your power is felt, 


antiquated and out of 


you are, but, nevertheless 


even by those who ridicule you To-night, 
is the first note was struck, it seemed like a 
ynal for the uniting of the clans The 


stopped their games and gath 


younger on 

ered in stiff awkwardness around the organ, 
while the older veneration sat where they 
n ht itch a word here and there or at 
least follow the tune with quivering, uncer 
tain \ 

Hard fa rew softer tired ones less 
tired ! ra bon more hopeful as the 
' ! f ye tt hut imony the 
! ! floated away to the heart of each 

] i ! squirt Wilson came nto 

r ! ind walked er to the corner 
hey Myr Brown it i ttle Brown asleep 
n herarms and the rest reposing comfortably 
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My Delft Apotheca ry Jars 


HUMORS OF AN ART SEARCH 
By Alice Morse Earle 


HE circumstances under which I first 
saw my old Delft apothecary 


" : jars 
were so painful, so mortifying, that 
for a long time I could not bear 


even to think of them; but now. as years 
have passed, I will write an account of that 
unique adventure. 

We were one day hunting about jin old 
Narragansett for ancient china and Colonial 
furniture, but we had met with 
cess. At last, we found a clew 

We were driving slowly along in our vil 


little suc 


lage cart, when the door of a long, low 
woodshed opened and an elderly man 
walked out on the single broad, stone step 


staring at us as we passed by. He had in 
one hand a piece of dark wood which he 
rubbing with sandpaper. We had 
driven past his door, when my companion 
exclaimed ‘* That man had a claw-foot 
‘‘A claw-foot?’’ I asked in astonishment 
a cloven foot or a club-foot, perhaps? 

No, you goose; that man had in his 
hand a claw-foot—the leg of a chair, and | 
am going back to see to what it belongs 

So we whisked the pony around and drove 
to the door; we then saw in the one dingy 


was 


window a small sign bearing the words 
‘Elam Chadsey—General Repairer . 

Are you Mr. Chadsey?’’ my fellow 
china-hunter asked ‘We saw you with 


something that looked old-fashioned in your 
hand, and thought you might have or 
know of antique furniture or old 
crockery that you would be willing to sel] 
‘Wall, I ain’t got any 
to sell, I only mend fur 
nitoor. No-o—I = don't 
know of none—except 
What do you want?’’ 
‘“Oh, anything that is 
old; china especially; old 
blue pie-plates, pitchers, 
jars, or such things 


we 


some 


. 


Elam slowly answered 


‘*T know some old blue 
an’-white crockery pre 
serve jars, or jell-pots, ye 
might call ‘em, which I 
ruther think ye could get 
ef ye want 'em. Ye see, 
Abiel Hartshorn, he's a 


widower an’ he’s a-goin’ 
ter marry a schoolmarm 
up ter the corners, an’ he’s 
a-goin’ ter sell the farm, 
an’ she come down ter see 
what things she wanted 
saved out of the house fur 
her. An’ Abiel’s fust wife 
she had all these old blue 
an’-white pots with letters 
on ’em, an’ some had long 
spouts, an’ she always 
kep’ her preserves an’ jell) 
an’ sweet pickles in ‘em 


This woman see ‘em an 
was real pleased with em 
but her brother was along 
with her, an’ he’s a clerk 
in a drug store, an’ he 
bust out a-larfin, an’ says 


he, ‘ Them letters on them 
jell-pots means senna, an 
jalap, an’ calomel, an’ all 
sorts of horrid, bad-tastin 


medicines.’ An’ then she 


fired right up, an’ says 
“ THERE WERE A GREAT MANY she, ‘Ef Abiel’s fust wife 
PEOPLE AT THE * SOCIABLE did use’ em I won't have 


j different parts of the room A box was 
handed to her ind in a choky voice the 
Squire announced that nearly three hundred 
dollars had been taken in that night 
Phere were a great many people at the 
ciable who looked ‘* teary around the 


lashes, as, at the end of the simple, homely 
litthe speech they rose to go home. As for 
Mrs. Brown tried to thank them, but 
couldn't She had never seen so 
much money before 
This commonplace 
finished, but there 


she 


possibly 


little 
is one thing more 
who are 


nearly 
I want 
the poor 


story 1s 


te tell vou interested in 


little woman, whose brave heart might speak 
to a vood many of us Gomyg home some 
thing happened, something just as common 
place, Inost of vou will think, as is this little 
storv, and vet the most severe critic would 
hesitate before calling ‘* commonplace ’’ the 
! ipPpimess in two faces 

Phe buckwheat diet is given up now; and 
t next Sunday the entire tribe of Browns 
marched int hurch, only, instead of sitting 

the of t : a pulpit Mrs. Brown 
hesitatingly took her place in Squire Wil 

*e*ee¢ 
Pla - % their Va t k ‘ ' 


any of my preserves kep 
in them horrid-tastin’ old 
medicine bottles,’ so I be 
glad enough ter sell ’em fur most anyt 

We these 


pots 


guess Abiel wi 


suspected at once that 
with blue lettering of the n 
drugs were Delft apothecary jars 

the ones with spouts ’’ were the © 


rarely seen. that are identical in shape wit? 


old ‘‘ siroop-pots.’’ We asked eager!) wiicts 

we could see the “ jell pots 
° 

‘‘Abiel’s house is about two mile 1 a 

' 

harf from here by the road I tell ve what 

ye can do. Ye may as well see em , Ss 

ever Go down the road an’ turn t st 

road ter the right. Goor to the fus! se 


ye come to I'd better come; Abiel 
let ye see ‘em ef ye went alone 
When we reached the farmhouse 
it deserted and still, so we sat dow! 
stone doorstep and waited for Elam 


at last he climbed the stone wal! 
‘Ain't Abiel at hum? = All the 
then he won't know any city folks 


an’ put the price up on ye.” 
He prowled around the houss 


} 


open the doors and the windows 
amazement he found all carefully 
The ninny he said indig! 

t nothin’ to steal! It mak 


é 


hel 


tw 


stand 


s round tur ye tu 
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rT! was a hen-coop or hen-house, 
present use as a hen- habitation 
re about four feet high, and 


re ran up a pointed roof, the highest 
a ik was about five feet and a half 
fr ad ind 
a7 he exclaimed triumphantly, as 
a inder the window, ‘‘ef ye can 
ae stan’ on that ye can see in. 
pin 4, ndictively —* we'll leave it here 
bo \1 to drag back himself, to pay him 
fut bent cha gump as to lock his doors 
| guess hold ve, if ye are pretty hefty.’’ 
1 ma well state the annoying fact that 
to be S pretty hefty’ is a great drawback in 
evarche ter “‘antiques.”’ You cannot 
climb up narrow, steep ladders and through 
couare | . into treasure-holding attic lofts, 
. mas ender antique hunter. You must 
‘ main patiently below and let her shout 
down tellin and deseribing what is above. 
tt issue a trial to an explorer to have to 
explore by proxy, especially when you know 
ou i discover more than any one else 
possibly could 
’ } determ ned that ‘* heft ’’ should not be 
an obst to me in this case, though the 
hen | lid look rather steep and high, 
ind T bravely starte d to climb I placed one 
knee. then the other, and then my feet upon 
she te t the edge of the roof, while Elam 
Chad pushed He weighed about one 
hunar inds, and was thin, wizened and 
wrink to the last New England degree 
He bra his feet firmly in the ground, set 
hin teed d pushed with might and main 
Alone | tiled the second height I had 
rel\ t my feet firmly on the peak of the 
roof. had Shaded my eyes from the suniight 
with ort nd, while I clung to the window 
frame with the other, had caught one glimpse 
farow of blue-and-white apothecary jars, 
when crack’ —smash! went the frail roof, 


ind down | went—into the hen-house! 


e 
In spite of my distress of mind and my 
comtort of body, one impression over 
thelmed all others—the anguish and con 
sternation of Elam Chadsey He darted 


from side to side, exactly like a distracted 
hen: he literally groaned aloud 
Darn that gump of an Abiel Hartshorn. 


He Sthe bigwest fool in Rhode Island—lockin’ 
up his house jest ‘cause he’s goin’ away, an’ 
gettin’ us in this fix. Wait, miss, keep still, 


an’ Tl) try to find an axe to chop ye out.’’ 

Wait! Keep still! Indeed I would. I 
couldn't do otherwise. Off he ran to the 
woodshed and soon came back madder than 
ever: he fairly sizzled. 

Oh the ninny! the big donkey! his axe 
sin the house. What do you s’pose he 
ocked it up fur? Vl) tell him what I think 
fhim Ye ain't hurted much, be ye, miss?” 

Oh. one I answered calmly, ‘* I'm all 
ht ny as T keep still, Butif Ttry to 

ne there are several big and very sharp 
Hinters that stick into me, and nails, too, I 
ink rusty nails, which will probably give 
nie k jaw Oh, Mr. Chadsey, are there 
Many ¢ in this house?’ 
Not many hull ones, Pl bet Oh, no!’ 
! rntully —‘* I s'’pose Abiel took ’em 
t se to lock ‘em up—the ninny 
H Higvest ninny IT ever see. Do ye 
u if we could manage to tip the 
er, that we could drag ye out?” 
N 1 answered vehemently, ‘‘ the 
t il pointing downward, and if 
il] me out they will all stick into 
ian they do now Thave got to 
outof this trap, and you must go 
mewhere, or anywhere, and get 
u 'o doit. Take our horse and drive 
ther ldo be careful when you go around 
or the cart will upset—and do, 

Kate, you had better go with 
Vt our pony is so queer and 
Mr. Chadsey might have trouble 
Now, don’t object; nothing can 

nomy fortress.”’ 
unw ilingly, Kate drove off with 
ey, he muttering to himself, 
Hartshorn’s the biggest ninny 


State of Rhode Island.”’ 


+} 


j 


nein omy hen-house. IT was not 
mfortable—while I kept. still 
vas“ cabin’d, eribb'’d, confin'’d.”’ 
hina-hunting madness filled my 
I thought of the row of fine blue 
tpothecary jars which would soon 
ind other thoughts were crowded 
calm and quiet of the beautiful 
soothed and cheered me in spite of 
Flickering patches of glewing sun 
ne down on my head through the 
pale-green foliage, and sweet scented 
white blossoms of the graceful 
es that form such a glory in early 


throughout Narragansett. Great 
} Thy lover wafted their fresh 
tt] putts of pure sweetness that 
combined fragrance of locust 
1 brier Bees hummed = and 

the fragrant flower 
} ny bined flew 

’ ‘ ir ] \ | 


Trhinute l heard the loud clatter of 
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wheels coming ‘down the lane from the 
opposite direction to that which had been 
taken by the hurrying pair Of course, I 
could not see, for I had fallen with my face 
toward the house, and I did not like to try 
to turn) around —it) inconvenienced — the 
splinters so. The sound came nearer and 
nearer, and at last I managed to turn my 
head enough to see a country horse and 
wagon with two men. Then |. leaned my 
face on my folded arms, and I hoped and 
prayed that they might drive past. But, to 
my horror, to my intense mortification, they 
turned and came up the driveway and under- 
neath the shed of the Hartshorn house 

A great dog bounded around and stared 
at me. I heard around the corner the 
murmuring sounds of suppressed laughter 
and eager questioning, of which one sentence 
only came distinctly to my ears “ Queer 
sort of hens you keep, Hartshorn ’’; and 
then the two men came round the house 

I hardly know what I said; I think it was 
this: ‘If you are Mr. Hartshorn, I must beg 
your pardon for my sudden, impertinent and 
most unexpected intrusion on the privacy of 
your hen-house’’ (here we all three burst out 
laughing), ‘cand I must ask if you will 
please get your axe and chop up your own 
hen-house in order to get me out.” 


” 


Without asking me one single question, 
Hartshorn ran into the house, brought out 
his hidden axe, and while the boards were 
firmly held by the other man (who, alas, was 
young and well dressed, and who proved 
to be the city pure haser of the farm), Abiel 
carefully chopped and split I heroically 
bore this undignified ordeal in silence, until 
at last I was released 

“Come into the house,’’ Abiel said with 
wonderful hospitality to so impertinent: an 
intruder, ‘‘ye must be a leetle tired of 
standin’; ye ain't hurt much, air ye?"’ 

“Oh, no,’ T answered, “* only some deep 
scratches, but let me explain to you '’—and 
I did explain with much self-abasement 

In the meantime the distracted Chadsey 
and Kate had obtained the axe and were on 
their way back to the scene of disaster. As 
soon as they were within full view of the 
house she burst forth “Why, she is gone! 
Where can she be? Do you suppose she has 
fainted and sunk into the hen house? No, I 
can see, it is empty; she has got out of it 
somehow.’’ Then she jumped out of the cart 
and ran up the path and in through the open 
door and found me sitting, calmly talking 
with the well-dressed young man 

From the kitchen we heard sounds of 
violent and vituperative altercation. 

** Abiel Hartshorn, yer the biggest fool I 
ever see. What did ye lock yer house up in 
the daytime fur?”’ 

To keep out jest such pryin’ haddocks as 
you and them be."’ 

“Ve ain't got nothin’ in it, anyway 

“Then what did you and her want. te 
peck in fur?’’ 

‘Such arotten old hen-house T never see." 

“o'Tain’t made as a platform fur to hold a 
woman of her size."’ 

‘She don’t weigh much 

‘She do, too. Ye ain't no judge of heft, 
Elam; ve don’t weigh enough yerself.’ 

‘What did yer lock up ver axe fur?” 

“Rf Ud aknowed ver’d awanted it so 
bad, da perlitely left it out fur ye 

“Wal, To never heard of sech a thing as 
lockin’ up a house in the daytime, and yer 
axe, too —how could ye be sech a fowl? Say 


Abiel she looked funny, didn’t she ? 


All’s well that ends well Abiel, having 
sold the farm, was yzlad to sell the rootless 
hen-house for two dollars and he eagerly 
yave me the drug pots Phe former antique 
was never claimed, and the blue and white 
jars proved for many months too painful and 


too hateful a reminder to have im sight 
Now they stand on table and shelf-—pretty 
posy- holders, but) severe and unceasing 
monitors Pheir clear blue letters Su 

E, Spm: t" and U, Althea ’’ and ( 
Rosar: R’'—speak not to me of drugs and 


syrups, of lohocks and electuaries; they are 
abbreviations of various Biblical proverbs 
such as ‘' Every fool will be meddling,’ He 
taketh the wise in their own. craftines 
‘“ Boast not thyself of to morrow, for thou 
knowest not what a day may bring forth 
‘Let him that thinketh he standeth take 
heed lest he fall,’’ ete And the little a} 
drawn blue cherubs that further decorate the 
drug pots seem always to wink and smirk 
maliciously at me, and to hold their fat sides 
as thouvh they were thinking of the first 
time they peeped at me, and jeered at me out 
of the window of the gray old farmhouss 

I cannot tell a romantic story of a further 
acquaintance with the good-looking young 


T never w him avat ind I ar ’ 
Ion r want t st 1 } il t ‘ 

I krveow that le often tl hk fit ‘) t it 
mit iit ! ptil i ! i I} ! 
am omy? t fir And 

' 
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Living Under Whip and Spur 
THE STORY OF A SUBMERGED SOCIETY WOMAN 


By Emily Huntington Miller 










a4 RS. DOLTON sat in her easy chair, 
“a ~ 86ocharmingly dressed, with only the 

' remotest suggestion of the invalid 
in face and manner. The table at 
her elbow, with its flowers and fruit and 
freshly cut magazines, was a vague hint of 
the world outside, and the little drift of notes 
in her lap helped the impression 

‘After all,"’ she said, ‘ even nervous ex 
haustion has its compensations. I'm sure 
we never had such fascinating programs for 
the clubs; and to think that they have all 
been arranged without my being on a single 
committee."’ 

“Shows you're not so essential as you 
thought you were,’’ said her husband, look 
ing up from his evening paper 

“Well, perhaps so; it) proves, at least, 
that when I am absolutely out of the question 
some one can be found to do the work, but 
one would hardly be willing to die to 
demonstrate that.’’ 

“" One’ very nearly did.’ Mr. Dolton 
dropped his newspaper upon the carpet and 
vathered a sheaf of missives, variously 
decorated with seals, monograms and in 
scriptions, from his wife's lap. ** Did) these 
all come to-day? "’ 

“Oh, no; they have been arriving for 
weeks, T suppose, but the nurse would met 
let me see them.”’ 

“Would you mind telling me what they 
were all about, and what special good comes 
to you or to the universe from devoting your 
days and nights to them? This one, for 
instance, has a very substantial appearance 
as if it might be good for the dress-circle in 
the midst of the very best society 


“Don't pretend you are ignorant of the 
Colonial Dames, Henry You are just as 
proud of Great-Grandfather Morris as 1 am 
Besides, that doesn’t mean anything but just 
belonging — your fee, of course."’ 

‘**T seem to have a vague recollection of a 
blue-and white exhibition, where all the old 
colonial ware that could be collected was 
displayed for a week, and of a woman whe 
nearly went crazy with anxiety lest) some 
precious thing should be broken, and who 
packed every piece herself sa 

“Oh, do stop; it gives me a nightmare to 
think of it; but it was such a success, and 1 
half promised, if Lever get rested . 

“ Ves,"’ said her husband, as she suddenly 
paused, ‘that was certainly a success We 
might never have known who had the most 
or the oldest blue cups and platters | Well, 
how about this? Cana dame be a daughter 
also?’”’ 

“Why not? That is just showing a 
proper interest in the history of your country 
It is only one afternoon in the month, and 
you have papers on early history, and 
colonial teas, or something of that sort. for 
davs like Washington's Birthday, and you 
procure flags and pictures and patriotic les 
tures forthe public schools. [t's training the 
children for good citizenship, you know 

Yes I know It is excellent for the 
citizens Ah, now we are comings tee Dou 
ness Here is something more than mer 
frivelity—the Current Events Club It 
would be curious to know what a woman 
means by current events.’”’ 

The ygreat affairs of the world at home 


and abroad: and | can tell vou ther ‘ 
wide awake et of women in that) clu 
Nearly all of them belony to the ¢ 
Reform Club and the discu on Were 
enough to make your head whirl 
* ] see, it make my head whorl onl tes 
imagine it--the kastern question, TP supy 
and Cuba and the annexation of Ehaws 
with a little light conversation on the cur 
reneyvy and taritt Here ome that lok 
tempting the Consumer le aprise I that 
an offensive or defensive organizat t ime 
what do you consume besides yoursels , 
° 

I think myself that mame is not very 
suyyestive, but perhaps that is why tl 
chose it You don't know what they ma to 
yoing to do, and so far we havent re 
done anything Sut we have a committer t 
fined Out what shapes treat their wormen enh 
mest considerately, giving them comfert 
lunchrooms, not cutting their waye it 
reasonably or employer Vitlelee-ey vpryecte-r 
or k pur them er 
have a whit t, and 4 
a en ttl \) 

bux Hlent mel | t 

Ws 





’ That's an imposition, and T am always 
vVowrng not to submit to it A woman sends 
you ten or twenty five tickets to something 
she is interested in, with a note asking you 
either to sell them or return them at once 
She knows you'll not sell them, and she 
counts upen you either to take them yourself 
orto forget the whole thing, until you are 
ashamed not to send the money It happens 
every winter 

Here's an intellectual menu for you 
without price Studies in the Renaissance, 
with a Cursory View of the Golden Age of 
(sreece, the Dark Ages, and the Augustan 
bra, and supplemented by private readings 
from = Preseott, Taine, Macaulay, Bacon, 
Shakespeare, Bulwer, et If there's one 
thing that more than another commands my 
admiration in women it is their courage 


Henry! you are not going to be sarcastic 
it the expense of the Ruskin Club) It is the 
darling of my heart, and that program is a 
feast 

So it ois But think for a moment of 
serving up the Revival of Letters, Precursors 
of the Renaissance, Petrarch, and Humanism 
Dante, and Boccaccio for one ewe ning, fel 
lowed by a discussion on the Grievance of the 
American Indian' And here is the Art 
Guild, which T see is to furnish its members 
with a fascinating course of parlor lectures, 
in preparation for which they are advised to 
read, et The department of child study in 
the Cosmepolis Club will be addressed from 
time to time by specialists, and the depart 
ment of sanitation and domestic science will 
be offered courses of unusual interest, con 
ducted by specialists, alse The Handel 
Sectety proposes to make a study of the 
vreat oratorios. the Social Settlement Con 
ferences will comsider the tenement house 
question and the better housing of the poor 
the Woman's Educational Association is te 
mnvestigate abuses and deficiencies ino our 
public school system omy dear Helen, is it 
possible that any woman living ever spread 
herself over all these claimants ’ 

“IT did: lots of women do Not really to 
make a business of them all, but to help a 
little here and there, and get tdeas and in 
spiration That doesn’t begin to tell the 
stery, either Phere as the whole procession 
of heme and foreign missionary socteties, 
Paster’s Aid, United Charities, the poor to 
le caredd for the sick te be looked uy, 
Strangers visited, and one can’t quite ignore 
sectal duties 

And. incidentally, one might wish some 
times togive a passing thought to one’s home 
and farnily 

That's the worst of it--the other things 


that vou wish te de, and feel you ought to do 
Its working perpetually under the goad in 
Vour effort te pet te them, followed) and 
haunted byw the gvheasts of thing tatncdeonne I 
think Thave had as much satisfaction out of 
life ws om t wenen I know Live cone my 
part with t shirking but DPve lived uneler 
Whip and spur until PE really couldn't leery 
Without waking with a start to wonder of 
there wasn tsomething PT ought to be doing 
7 
There was a littl ence and Mr Dalton 
' 1 furtive itt Site ined tt k her 
} ut ! thy t i is] 
l tt 4 } } ! viel htly 
that women | ! porfedt tatncoboye 
t t hucatsit Chat ow 1 take for therm the 
| t t ! Kitty ’ foot ‘ an If i 
' 4 ried ’ > ¢ rvt ' ther r ft ' 
1 ! t at) fteor tft more te 
aree) Chirmk cof soothers bier Doel hie ried a 
even her misc bene abeserdute tonp 
‘ lo tee her vation poly ‘ Ss) 
t tre vetsetl tin acdiy mh eur t If ' 
t an. she t t bee chesning thet r t 
beer beat fher hands are meat t 
| mniny thie tre wv? > ‘ la } ’ 
ihenormna i rite yer k iy t ' 
preaching bet Supt we throw ¢ 
te petal t ft " t t rit tl ! 
anal forget fro ! r that ther 
baw nt it t t ! yr t 
ur rat 
>) t l ' telat ‘ ! ’ 
' iy ’ ‘* a eat i] " 
Pe" tat t rk a , it M 












































































































Let haem for and Mr. Dolton 
: reet Her : ttn reading 
ind) le«tur amd , arse te begin with 
“cal t i} ? «kage with the label 
\r Satuat : ‘ ‘ tn : yeuls know 
ne ninml Them try ast for con 
nter st r t really like, at your 
7 amo 1 tr pare delight Phi 
Sart factory results than from 
tr gt r? gest an olla pucxdrida 
fs , st 9 sith the a wartening 
‘ mieotestriate 
that . trying te 
Feperent t 

Whiat t r t 
* ( biecmese f ] t n puns bile 
reason wt s few t«arry all the 


huret work I rit f «thers 
wl 4 | t t ! t were tea 
tacit : st must fees) 
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Hut if t ‘ t take held, ane the 
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When a Bicycle Saved my Life 
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pursuers did not lose ground (in the con 
trary. they were gaining Noa@ quickly, net 
with a rush but shewly, with a memeAony 
that was ghastly bevomd expression I 
clenched my teeth with frerce determination 
I kept my eves fixed on the ne of light that 
stretched on and on in fromt 
The strain was telling on me now There 
was a wild buzzing in my head, there was 
a weary feeling growing in mv limits, there 
was a despairing sense of the uselessness of 
eflort growing stronger in my mind At any 
rate it was now that, for the first time. I saw 
my savage pursuers There was a shadow 
onomy right only a shadew, but no longer 
the shadow of a tree of branch It was a 
head —a long, sharp muzzle the mouth open 
the lower jaw hanging, the ears erect It 
crept on Little bow Little st garmesd co me 
I hve shiaclerw bree anne a beorret ter one At 
last thre ny traiht read made a curve 
ter the right Net a sharp curve. but em uch 
to bring me te ser quarter aith untir 
ng pursuer In a moment as [ pore upon 
the hand ‘ ! eal :% 
renach bee AS ijn om In i ' mt ti 
hadow had x pela to tl ibstance 
sith a ! pranetis ma y wrow 1 hu 
solf w ! ' ii ‘ 1 for I 
| that ha va as it sed 
ne i ‘ 
I that L r 
immed f thick j 
air tPhosat ! | t i 
" f a a 
- — 
I tar I t la t 
t Twit ! , 
t f ' b Hi had 
ti " 1 k 
j } " ‘ i ’ } ’ . 
+ 
r! he oof I had we gremnd 1} 
horror of | k Wa ‘ my freon thre 
itthhermny horror of his pursuing shadow, and 
the «bangs iremasecd one My hand went 
pristine tive tot bocat f Kel rm Iver 
Phe fan ap tema ! t r ire om 
IL lrew ot from mv belt Iw tinn 
hand is t yrow a t it I 
areal met turn in at vet I t yet 
i shot at the grizzled wdet ft pra h 
Insemsibly JI lacken ion Tea hera ( 
om or two insemsibly the huwe head crest 
Lp? Cotbee: tree too my homed whee tee mv tenet 
a little in fromt of miv fewot (once more he 
yathered himself toywether for asperitig Cdnice 


turniny 


leaping 


his blood hot, hungry eves were 


toward me as he 


thheore 


kept up his lenny 


gallop It was the mement 

Quick as thought FP tired The ball struck 
him struck him, I think. om the shoulder 
for with one fierce smarl, that seemed to 


express pain, disappomtment and terror all 


income, he rolled over om a heap almost 
wainst) the rushing wheel of my bicvele 
There was a pause in the «bias Onee more 
TL turned te the track One more PT concen 
trated) everv energy te inerease the distance 
between myself and mv relentless pursuers, 
My head swam dizzilyvy wit my exertion 
my bram ed with ‘! md tier 
t it v i Y 1} \ 
i r1 lespera I k 4, I 
n the cdownw are i ‘, 
there Wa it ist af t t l 
le rat orvacacte elf q b f hy | 
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ELL and I were orphans and lived 


brother Tom fom was 


with our 


an orphan, too, of course, but then 
male orphans are never the recip! 
ents of sympathy and motherly advice from 


every dear old lady in the neighborhood 
so that by-and-by they really forget that 
they are orphans 

Tom was twenty, and he kept a stationery 
hop, and we lived in four small rooms in 
the rear of the shop Phis was one of the 
new towns that spring up in a night on 
Puyet Sound ind although the town itself 
was rough, bustling and noisy, we were vers 


happy there for our rooms were within a 
hundred yards of the opaline water src the 
hore sloped to them, green as emeralds the 
whole winter through 
Ne ' ted Tom in the shop, and I 
bn | being housekeeper, contributed to 
ral i azine which helped wonderfully 
t ‘ fnew gown ylove beornet 
ancl the «aint thing which delighted 
1 1 for Ne ind T liked pretty things 
We were qquite thre nomiest and mierst 
harum irum = houschold you can) imagine 
As I have ud, we had only four rooms In 
‘ f these Dom slumbered the dreamy 
] wa nighitls ind it was thre 
meanest, carkest motheriest room im the 
Whole shebany Dom was given to declaring 
each time he entered it on slumber bent 
Then there was a room wherein Nell and I 
slept, and from whose window we could see 


it dawn, dear, white Mount Baker towering 
inte the primrose sky Then the kitchen 
and lastly the parlor, which Nell called the 
drawing-room, and which also served as 
dining room fetween the parlor and the 
shop was a tiny cubby hole of a room, about 
six feet square and dark as a dungeon, in 
which Tom kept surplus stock, and in which 
we likewise smuyyled away sundry bags 


from the yreen-yvrocer’s, trusting to the 
friendly darkness to conceal them from = the 
imquisitive eyes of our visitors 

. 

Our parlor was a thing, having once been 
seen, to be remembered It was cleven feet 
wide and sixteen feet long, and in itt were 
one steve, one organ, one sewing machine 
we made our own gowns), one three ply 
carpet, one big, black dog (by the name of 
Jeff, who was a fixture and the object of our 
devoted affections), one dietionary and stand, 


chairs (more or less 


eretonned 


table, four 
trunk 


one walnut 


broken ome deceptively 


ind cushioned up to allure unsuspecting 
ruests into the rashness of sitting upon it 
one bookcase, some pictures, and, alas! that 
Pmust chronicle it of a parlor! a bureau! 
Vreally and truly bureau ina parlor as 
" tle girl ud once, to the hysterical mirth 
of ourselves and the speechless mortification 
of ber mother, who had brought her to call 
Hlowever th Ze or lack of size—of our 
bed chamber forbade the introduction of a 
burcau, soointo the parlor it went 

(dine iutumn evening Tom was in. the 
yp, anmed Ne and To were making our 
elves very comfortable in the parlor, tipped 
back im our rocking chairs, with cups of 
Chocolate inoour hands, and our feet on the 
Vv nickel rod that encompassed the stove 
\\ had been sewing, and the room was in 
the wildest ¢ rdet The machine was in 
entre of the floor t box was Liprsiche 
the bureau was littered with yards and 

ft embroidery Pools, ScIsSsSoOrs, tape 

nal button there were piles om pole 

t islin uneut wnd dozens of muslin war 
ts in various deyrees of ‘cut, basted and 
ved’ allover the floor, chairs, organ and 
trunk Phe confusion was really immense 
We'll have our chocolate Nell had 

ind ind then we'll have a‘ clar’n’-up 


| 
IX things before Tom 


| 
But suddenly we heard the shop door open 


Comics if 


ind then a yventleman’'s voice the kind of 

ce we did not hear frequently in’ that 
rough town It was low, quiet, courteous 
In another moment he had introduced him 
elf to Tomas °° Mr. Everett, of the © South 
\frican Review.’ "’ I waited to hear neo 


more I leaped tomy feet, overturning the 
footstool ama the doy with a dreadful! racket 
u smile and the chocolate froze on my 
WwW heart puripecdd int mv throat. and 
humped there » fast T could) searcels 
breat I k wit rvous excitement 
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tone—for our benefit—that he would shoy 
him in just as soon as he had finished a little 
matter then claiming his attention in the 
shop. This was to give us time, God | 
him! And we improved it. The way we 
did set chairs to their right-abouts and jam 
things into those bureau drawers! Nell got 
hold of the muslin and struggled to get jt 
into the trunk, but there was too much of jt 

Put it behind the trunk,’’ I gasped, and 
obeyed, I added, ‘ There's one 
consolation He can't hear us, because hy 
as deaf as anything; he told me himself.”’ 

Well, that is responded Nel] 
lapsing into slang in her agitation We had 
barely begun to get things to rights, jt 
seemed, however, when we heard them 
and with hopeless glances into the 
sank into our chairs 


HESS 


as she 


s 


bliss,’’ 


Coming 


mirror we 
: 


Tom pushed aside the portitre and walked 
in, followed by a tall and 
With a terrible * Boo- woo 
in the voice of a lion, Jeff le ape d from 
his own individual corner and made a rush 


fine-look ing 
yentleman 


woo! 


at our guest, and as the latter was just in the 
act of taking astep, the dog, more astonished 
than any of us, went straight between the 
Seuth African ankles and floundered ayainst 
the wall As the gentleman recovered his 
equilibrium and his 
lamely introduced him. 

“Speak louder, Tom,’’ said I, concealing 
the motion of my lips behind my ’kerchief 

He is awfully deaf; he told me himself.” 

‘Is that said Tom, and then he 
fairly shouted the introduction. 

Nell came forward, looking as cool and 
sweet as a lily, and gave him her hand, 
telling him how really glad she was to wel 
come him. 

“Oh, fudge!’’ said Tom, making a wry 
face at her over Mr. Everett's shoulder; ** if 
he's deaf, that’s all Greek to him. Speak up, 
my little girl.’ 

For one dreadful moment I thought Nell 
was going into one of her convulsions of 
laughter, but she pulled herself together and 
presented me. 

‘So this is our little contributor,’’ said 
he, taking my hand and looking at me with 
kind but amused eyes. I shouted out 
“Yes,"’ but as that sounded rather flat, and 
hearing Tom giggle in the background, | 
limply subsided. 

‘*Have a chair?’’ cried Nell, her 
rising to a little squeak as she proffered the 
best and really safest chair in the house. To 
our consternation, however, he showed a 
preference for a guileless looking chair that 
was at heart one base deception 

Great guns!"' ejaculated Tom, in a tone 


self-possession, Tom 


so?’? 


Vorce 


of exaggerated emotion, while we all stood 
shivering in agonized suspense It's the 
chair with the broken leg!’ 
t‘efore our guest could seat himself 
however, Nell had a happy inspiration 
Do—do take off your overcoat she 
cried, and then in a rapid aside to me 
And Kate, do substitute another chau 


while I'm talking sweet to him! Tom, take 


his coat. Hurry, Kate, or you'll be too late 
* 
For one instant IT thought a flash of 
uncontrollable mirth swept act Mr 
Everett’s face. almost as if he had heard 


But a second glance assured me of n 


take, for his expression was sphinx like 

Now that I have his coat, putit n 
with cold irony, while I deftly changed Un 
chairs, ‘‘ what shall Ido with it? 1 ton 
the trunk?”"’ 

Heavens! No!’’ said I sternls Put 
it out in the—in—the 


‘Cubby-hole,’’ suggested Nell, giving 
a brief, innocent glance, and then 
continuing her conversation = W 
Everett. } 
‘Sure enough,’’ said Tom, giggling «> + 


-_ - 


went out “PH put it on the bag «! | fa 
toes He'll think we have a hundred delat 
hat-rack concealed in the darkness . 
Tom, I may say right here, wes esis 
clement A guest who was dea! nd ‘ : 
sisters who had been caught in a il 
plight! What more could the imp 00 
took the tide at the flood, too ti ‘ 
back and seated himself in the sh: . 
could fire funny remarks at us her 


motion of his lips being obser 


! il cup ! 
Well, Miss Brilliancy, |! 
meandering down right into 
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uld have been more than human 


“ ive kept our horrihed eves away 
ra fatal spot. Leven thought poor Mr 
Everett gave a startled glance toward the 
al of course, I must have been mis 
sak rhe unfortunate man had deposited 
<9 with sublime trust in its safety 
rt} . nobler object, behind him. The 
' vas really running, not into it, but 
- to it that we knew it would be 
dreadfully spattered 

\ vas in the middle of a sentence, but 
che broke down flatly with, ‘* So, that—a—"’ 
Here r eve wandered again to the hat. 

~, that -a—"' she repeated absently. 

S that -a—'’ mimicked Tom, at which 


t laughed weakly and helplessly Nell 
both of us, in fact—a furious 


x! 
glance. and returned to her charge. 

\}i thos time Mr. Everett had behaved 
admirably He must have observed our 
hysterical nervousness, but I presume he 
treited at tothe dire confusion and dis 


order of our surroundings. 
© 


When he finally arose to take his depart 
Nie put her ‘kerchief to her lips with 
ess pretense at coughing—she, who 


i i 
had ¢ trongest lungs in the family—and 
i rapidly ‘* For Heaven's sake, Kate, 
pick ; hat and wipe the chocolate off 
before he sees it!’’ Then louder: ‘* I'm so 
corry v | not know you were coming, so 
ive made your visit pleasanter 

»' said Tom, making a dash for 
the y hole ‘That reminds me I'd 

hetter be getting his coat before he investi 
gates and finds it between the potatoes and 
the malo can! My!’ he. ejaculated, 
ting exaggeratedly, as he returned with 

t t smells of coal-oil!”’ 

By the way,’’ said Mr. Everett, turning 
to me kindly, “‘ here’s a letter for you from 
my brother, which I should have given you 
before I shall tell him how greatiy I 


enjoved my call.’’ And as he bowed himself 

it there dawned upon his face a slow smile 
of such intense and uncontrollable amuse 
ment that it made me feel as if an icy hand 


Wa utching my heart. We all stood 
transtixed until we heard the door close 
beet i him Then 


! 
His brother! ’’ exclaimed Nell, in a low, 
terrible tone “Wretched girl! Who is his 


1 don't know,’’ I faltered, almost) in 
tears. tearing open the letter. 
Pen to one,’ said Tom, strutting around 


with | thumbs in his buttonholes, ‘* it's a 
proposal of marriage 
Or a hundred-dollar check for that last 
or said Nell, laughing nervously. 
Phey came behind me and looked over my 
houlder, all reading together. It was not a 
proposal of marriage, but it was a check 


in ettectual one—to our spirits. 


Vio tear Miss Orne: We have long desired to 
make it acquaintance, and as one of us must go lo 
siion business | shall let my brother have 


at y ire, denving myself because | am so deaf 
I told vou—that vou would find conversation 
‘ embarrassing My brother ts so fortunate 
pertect hearing. Lam sure vou will like 
I believe | have never mentioned him 
Hi associate editor of the Review lam 

Yours very sincerely 
Huan A. Everert 


moment that seemed a vear there 
Vv silence Then | began to sob 
ind Nell—I regret to be com 
ell it—-Nell went into regular 
of mirth, and laughed and cried 

Nor did she entirely recover 
> but would go into convulsions of 
nt at the mere mention of that 
Tom neither laughed nor cried 
it down on. the edge of the organ 
wisted his faint presentiment of a 


' 


ind swung his long legs to and 
Hected. When his thoughts had 
otravel down to the bag of pota 


the coal-oil can, I imagine he con 
it he could reflect more clearly if 
he arose silently and stole into the 
did so much as a murmur emerge 
m during the remainder of — the 
It was the first and last time in 


t Lever saw Tom squelched 


eee 
Words of Brilliant Writers 
TH There are many persons who 


sunday is a sponge with which to 
t the sins of the week.—Henry 
her 


SACY An obstinate man does not 
ms, but they hold him; for when 
possessed with an error, it 1s, like 

cast out with great difficulty 
ler 


When a man dies they who sur 


isk what property he has left 
The angel who bends over the 
ks what good deeds |} ha ent 
Koran 
What are th a t 
4 i 


1G )y ; 
ISi¥y and t 


genius.—Sidney R. Washburn 


THE SATURDAY 


The March of Company A 


WHEN BRAVE MEN WENT TO WAR 


ai AKDT) MARCH wasthe ( aptains word 
And the tr impof a hundred men was heard 
As they formed into line in the morning Klay 


Shouider to shoulder went ¢ mpany A 


Out of the shadow into the sun 
A hundred men who moved as on 
Out of the dawning into the day 
In glittering files went Company A 


Marching along to the rendezsous, 

Ky grassy meadows the road ran through, 
Ry springing cornfields and orchards gay, 
Forward, forward, went Company A 


And the pink and white of the apple trees, 
Falling fast on the fitful breeze 

Scattered their dewy, scented spray 
Straight in the face of Company A 


A breath like a sigh ran through the ranks 
Preading those odorous blossom banks 
For the orchard hillsides far away 

The Northern hillsides of Company A 


orward, march! and the dream was sped; 


F 

Out of the pine wood straight ahead 
Clattered a troop of the Southern gray 
Fk 


we to face with C« mpany A 


Forth with a flash in the southern sun 
\ hundred sabres leaped like one 
Sudden drum-beat and bugle-play 
Sounded the charge for Company A 


Halt’ Whatishere? A slumbering child 
Roused be the blast of the bugle wi 


Retween the ranks of the blue and gra 


Right in the path of Company A 


EVENING POST 


Nothing knowing of North or South, 
Het dimpled finger within her mouth, 
Her gathered apron with blossom gay 
dhe stared at the guns of Company A 


Straightwavy set for a sign of truce 
Whitely a handkerchiel fluttered be 

In front of the steel of the Southern gray 
tralloped the Captain of Company A 


To his saddle bow he swung the child 
With a kiss on the baby | ps that sens ed 
While the bows in blae and the bows mn gray 
Cheered for the Captain of Company A 


Forth from the ranks of his halted men, 
Wile the wild hurrahs rang out agam 
The Southern leader spurred his way 
To meet the Captain of Company A 


Out of the arms that held her safe 

Hie took with a smile the littl waif. 
Agnp of the hand ‘twixt blue and gray 
And back rode the Captain of Company A 


Up there in the distant cottage door 
A mother clasped her child once more 
Shuddered at sight of the smoke «loud gray, 


Shrouding the path of Company A 


A little later and all was done 

The battle was over, the victory won 
Nothing was left of the pitiless tray 
That swept the ranks of Company A 


Nothing left, save the bloody stain 
Darkening the orchard’s rosy ram 
Dead the chief of the Southern gras 


\nd dead the Captain of Company A 


Fallen together the grav and 
( e to the fn lez 
A grave to cover, apr 1tosa 
And —Porward, marct vent Company A 
[he Century Mapazine 
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Home-Coming of Colonel Hucks 
HIS HAPPINESS IN GETTING BACK TO KANSAS 
By Will Allen White 
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GENERATION avo, a wagon cov 
ered with white canvas turned to 
the right on the California road, 
and took a northerly course toward 

a prairie stream that nestled just under a 
long, low bluff When the white pilgrim, 
jolting over the rough, unbroken ground 

through the tall ‘* blue stem ’’ yrass, reached 

a broad bend in the stream, it stopped 
A man and a woman emerged from under 

the canvas, and stood for a moment facing 

the wild, green meadow and the distant 
hills The man was young, lithe and grace 
ful, but, despite his boyish figure, the woman 
felt his unconscious strength as he put his 
arm about her watst 

She was aglow with health; her fine 
strong, intelligent eves burned with hope, 


and her firm jaw was good to behold Dhey 
stood gazing at the virgin field a moment in 
silence Phen the man bent down and kissed 
her Phere were tears ino the woman's cy 
as she looked up after the kiss and said 
And this is the end of our wedding jour 

ney and ind —the honeymoon —the onl 
me we in r have is Over 

Phe  lvorses moving uneasily in their 
sweaty barnes cut short the man’s reply 
When he returned his wife was getting the 
cooking utensils from under the wagen, and 


Iife stern. troublous had beyvun for them 
It was thus that voung Colonel! Wuillrar 


Hucks brought his wife to Kans 
. 


They were voung, strong, hearty people 


ind they conquered the wilderness A home 
‘sprang up in the elbow of the stream in 
the fall. long rows of corn shocks trailed 
what had been the meadow In the summer 
the field stood horse high with corn From 
the bluff as thee years flew by the 7 tater 
might have een the checkerboard of the 
farm. well kept. smiling in the sun 

Little children fr licked in the k rou 
ind hurried to school down the green 
of the lanes where the hedges grew Conner 
i my procession, he aided by a pring wagon 
with a little black box in it, might have been 


seen filing between the rows of half grown 
poplar trees wand oout across” the 
stubble covered pramrnie, to the desolate 

ind the gravevard Phen neighbors, from 
miles around. might have been heard coming 


n rattling FaAVONS ACTOSS VN ile ind pla nN 


laden with tin presents, after which the ttle 
home could be seen ablaze with lights, while 
the fiddle vies wath the om rth of the rollick 
ny party and w th the wanton echoes on the 
} iff acre thre tres 

There set vears when the light in th 
kit heer ' r { fur ' thy right «} ' 
heads brent r t table figuring t miik 
- at In these isthe wir { , 
bu bent. and t light) fad th 
‘ ‘ th t fivur ft 
' ' " roar j t! , ’ ' 
' | ' : nest , 

k 7 ’ 
her 


kind and motherly There was a boyish 
twinkle left in her husband's eves, and a 
quaint, quizzing one sided smile often stum 
bled across his care furrowed face As the 
years passed, Mrs. Hucks noticed that her 
husband's foot fell heavily when he walked 
and the pang she felt when she first observed 
his plodding step was too deep for tear 

In these latter days they would sit) im the 
silent house, whence the children had gone 
out to try issue with the world, and, of 
evenings, talk of the old faces and places in 
the homes of their youth Theirs had been 
a pinched and busy Ife 

They had never returned to visit: their old 


Ohio homes The Colonel's father and 
mother were wone Hhis wife's relatives were 
not there Vet each felt the longing to go 


back kor vears they had talked of the 
charms of the home of them childhood 
Pheir children had been taught to believe 
that the place was little less than Heaven 
The Kansas grass seemed short, and barren 
of beauty, to them, beside the picture of the 
luxury of Ohio's flelds 

For them the Kansas stream did net 


ripople merrily inthe sun as the Obie bercok 


1 
that romped througl thre dewy  puasture 
The bleak Kansa plain nh Winter nel oon 
fall eomed to the Colonel and bis wife te 
be uely and gaunt when they remembered 
the brow of the ball under which their ferst 
k Wil haded from the moon, while the 
' 


world grew dim uncer a etyh threat beotuneded 


over the turnpike Phe old people did net 


town to take the cars, she began to feel that 


the old house would be lonesome without 
her The silence that was albert te conne 
seemed to her to have form. and it made her 
feel creepy Ss hie petted the furnrture as salve 

set it te rights SAVING, mentally that it 


would be a long time before the hease would 
have her care again To Mes Hucks ewery 
bit of furniture brought up tts separate 
memory ind there was a hatchet scarred 
chair im the kitchen which had come with 
her in the wagon from Othe Mrs Hlucks 
felt as if she could not leave that charr 

She was singing softly as she went absent 
her simple tasks Her husband was work 
ing in the barnvard. with the dog following 
him  absot He was repeating, for the 
twentieth time. instructions te a neighbor 
about the care of the stock, when it occurred 
to bim to go inte the hotse and dress After 
this was accomplished. the old comple patsed 
outside the front door while Colomel bucks 
fumbled with the key in the lock 


Think of it. father wd Mrs Hucks, as 


she turned to descend from the peorch thirty 
vears ago and you and T have been tghting 
so bard cut bere moe sent fet me cart of 
your arms to look after the bertses Think 
of what has cone ancl eve father and 
here we are alome ifter ta 
Now, mother, I 
But the woman broke on again watt 
The vou rerrmernbeer bweow 1 tewokeed that 
clay? Coby W amy, Vers t tithe andl 
handsome then WN bocat ! mie of omy 
} \ m\ voor neat ten low u 
Doers 
Mrs. Pluck eve were wet m! her 
broke at the end of the rt 
Mather siatcd thy ‘ the ’ hie went 
around the corner of the ! ‘ mt wait a 
minute till TP see af tl kite dvs chews 


fastened 
When he came back Ie rewed up thre 
cormer of buss mouth ont so clrevil, cote ided 
smile and sar, with a twinkle on his eves 
to the woman emerging from ber handker 
chief 
Mother, for a woman of your are I 


should sav vou bid a mighty close eall te 
betnye kissed. pust then Phiat kate tvens choc 
was all that saved you 
Now pa cloom't) bee aa cll that 
Mr Phucks badd the « rage te attempt, as 
she climbed! pote: the barges 
Colonel Hucks andl fe weet chorwon the 
road, each loath to ye teed leaguer thee breve 
place without theme cone Dhveur ragged 


uneven flow of talk was felled wath) more 
anxiety sboconst thre priace aterehe thes were 


leaving than it was with the joss anticipated 


at their journes end he glories of Ohte 
and the wonderful green of ite hall mad 
the cool of its meadow cine with) prooucting 
brooks, wa t preture that eometlte fade ain 
the mental sasron of th old gear when thes 
turned the cormer that bad there Katies lene 


from view 

Mr Hucks kept thiokeoy cf the treclroomn 
Which she bad left) ca diecrdles Ddve pearlor 
med kitchen formed a mental pucture othe 
hotse wife fancy, which did met leave place 


form Sprectibatpentps cabecmst the glows titers which 
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As the buggy in which the two families 
were riding rumbled over the bridge, the 
Colonel. who was sitting in the front seat 
turned to the woman in the back seat and 
eaclaimed 

Look there, mother, they've got a new 
mill -smatier nthe old mill, too.” 

To which his cousin re sponded, * Bill 
Hucks, what's gotinto you, anyway ’” That's 
the same old mill where me and you used 
tc ateal pine ons 

The Colonel looked closer, and drawled 
evut Well, Pll be switched! What makes it 
look so small? Ain't it smaller, mother?’ 
he asked, as they crossed the mill race that 
seemed to the Colonel to be a diminutive 
aflair, compared with the roaring mill race in 
which, as a bov, he had caught minnows 

The party rode on thus for half an hour, 
chatting leisurely, when Mrs) Hucks, who 
had been keenly watching the scenery for five 
minutes, pinched her husband and cried en 
thustastically, as the buggy was descending a 
little knell 

Here 't father’ This 1s the place 

What place’ isked the Colonel, who 
w AS hie ad overt hie els in the tariff 

loon t you know, Woalliam ? 


sife. with atremble in her voice, which the 


replied his 


man beside her noticed 


bkvery one in the buggy was listening 
° 


The Colonel looked about him. then. turn 


P to the woman beside h wife on the back 


1} is the place where T mighty nigh 
get tipped over trying to drive two horses 


toa th, with the lines between my knee: 


’ ,. 

Mother and me have remembered it, some 
way, ever since And the old man stroked 
his grizzled beard, and tried to smile on the 
wrog side of bis face, that the women might 
wee his poke T he \ 
glances when the Colonel turned away, and 
Mrs Hucks was proudly happy k.ven the 
dullness of the color on the grass, which she 


exchanged meaning 


had remembered as a luscious green, did not 
sudden ber for half an lous 
When the two Kansas people were alone 
that night, the Colonel asked 
Joon tt at seem kindof dwarfed here — to 
what you expected it would be? Seems to 
me dike at's all shriveled, and worn out 
and old everything's got dust on it The 
grass by the roads is dusty Phe trees that 
used to seem so tall and black with shack 
are nothing like they used to be Phe hills 
Ive thought of as young mountains don't 
seem to be so big as our bluff back— back 
home on Kansas 
Kansas was “ home" to them now kor 
thirty vears the struggling couple on. the 
pramie had kept the plirase “back lore 
sacred to Ohne keach felt a thrill at. the 
household blasphemy, and both were glad 
that the Colonel had said “ back home," and 
that it meant Kansas 
Are you serry vou came, father?’ 
wked Mrs) Hlucks, as the Colonel was about 
te fall ante a choze 
Idiom t know. are you?”’’ he asked 
Well, ves, LT guess Tam I haven't heart 
fer th the way itd md Tye some way 
mt the prture TP had tixed ino my mind of 


the wa twa I dont care for this, and 
vet it seem ike T do. toe Oh, | wish I 
hadnt come, te find cevervthing so washed 
evtnt lik ! 

Arid they looked at the pretures of vouth 
through the eves of ape How the colors 
were faded What a tragie difference there 


is between the dight which springs from the 
dawn and the plow which falls at sunset 
After that first day Colonel Hucks did not 


restrain | Dragging about Kansas And 
Mir Hucks pave rem to ber pride when she 
heard him Before that day she had reserved 
asecret contempt for a Kansas boaster and 


er wished that he might see what Ohio 


cou n the particular line which he was 
ye ny Hut mow, Mr Hucks caught 
herself wing te her hostess What small 
eat af mn ven ra e here 
7 

The dav after this cone ion. Mrs. Huck. 
beeen ter bee Domestic k At first, she worrred 
abvcorat thre tock the Colonel's chief care was 
alwout the cog Phe tifth davis visit) was 


x 
their last As they were driving to the town 
to take the train for Kansas, Mrs. Hucks 
everbeard her husband discoursimgy some 
thing after this fashion 

1 tell vou. Jim, before Pd slave my Iife 


eoutoonm an eighty’ the way vou're doin 


Pad go out and take in whitewashin It's 
just ke this tomanoon Kansas has lower 
taxe better schools. and more advantages 
im exery wavy. than vou've got here And 
is for grasshoppers Why. Jim West, such 
talk makes me tired My boy Bill's been 
slwayvs born and raised in Kansas, and now 
he n the Lewislatur indi in all bis) defe 
bee in remember he never Saw a 
VW n't ke ‘ ! t i awred 
1 { t ' T 
5 ' ¢} } 
\\ , ‘ , 
homeward bound train, Mr H k uid t 


THE 


How do you suppose they live here in 
this country, anvway, father? Don't any one 
here seem toown any of the land joinin’ 
them, and they'd no more think of puttin’ 
in water tanks and windmills around their 
farms than they'd think of flyin’. I just wish 
Mary could come out and see my new kitchen 
sink with the heat and cold water in gt 
Why, she almost fainted when I told her 
how to fix a drain for her dishwater and 
things Then, after a sigh, she added 

Hut they are so unprogressive here, now 
adays 

That was the music which the Colonel 
loved, and he took up the strain, and carried 
the tune for a few miles. Then it became a 
duet, and the two old souls were happy 

They were overjoyed at being bound for 
Kansas They hungered for kindred spirits 
At Peoria, in the early morning, they 
awakened from their chair car naps to hear 
a strident female voice saving 

Well, sir, when the rain did finally come, 
Mr. Morris he just didn't think there was a 
thing left worth cutting on the place, but lo 
and behold, we got over forty bushel to the 
acre off that field, as it was 

The Colonel was thoroughly awake in an 
instant, and he nudged his wife, as the voice 
wentoon 

Mr Morris he was 
all the papers said it 


soafraid the wheat 


was winter killed 


wa ind then come the late frost, which 
every on said had ruimed it —but, law 
rie 


Mrs Hucks could tand at no longer 
With her husband cane she reached the 
owner of the vorce, and said 

Excuse me, ma’am, but I'd lke to know 
what part of Kansas you are from 


It seemed like a meeting with a dear rela 
tive The rest of the journey to Kansas City 
was a hallelujah chorus, wherein the Colonel 
sang a powerful and telling bass 

When he crossed the Kansas State line 
Colonel Hucks began, indeed, to glory in his 
State He pointed out the schoolhouses 
that rose in every village, and he asked his 
fellow passenger to note that the schoolhouse 
is the mest important piece of architecture 
in every group of buildings He told the 
history of every rod of ground along the 
route to Topeka He dilated eloquently 
upon the coal mines in Osage County, and he 
pointed with pride to the varied resources 
of his State. Every prospect was pleasing 
to Colonel Hucks, as he rode home = that 
beautiful October day, and his wife was 
more radiantly happy than she had been for 
many years 

As the train pulled into the little town of 
Willow Creek that afternoon, the Colonel 
craned his neck at the car window to catch 
the first glimpse of the big, red standpipe, 
and of the big stone s« hoolhouse on the 
hill When the whistle blew for the station, 
the Colonel said 

What is it that fool Riley feller savs 
about Grigsby's Station, where we used to 
be so happy and se pow?! 

As the Colonel and his wife passed out. of 
the town inte the quiet country, where the 
shadows were growing long and black, and 
where the gentle blue haze was hanging over 
the distant hills, that undulated the horizon, 
a silence came upon them. Each mind sped 
back over a lifetime tothe evening when they 
had turned out of the main road in which 
A dog barking in the 
meadow behind the hedge did not startle 
them from their reverics The restless 
cattle, wandering down the hillside toward 
the bars, made a natural complement to the 
pieture which they loved 


they were traveling 


father,’’ said the 
wife, as she put her hand lovingly upon her 
husband's arm 

Her touch and the voice in which she had 
spoken tightened some cord at his threat 
Phe Colonel 
avoicde 7 her ive 

* Ves altnest 
sunset, TI guess 

It has been a long day, William, but 

you have been good to me Has it been a 
happy day for you, father? 

The Colonel turned his head away ae 
was afraid to trust himself to speak He 
clucked to the horses and drove down the 


It is almost sunset, 


could only Tey at, as te 


sunset, mother, almost 


lane As they came into the yard, the 
Colonel put an arm about his wife and 
pressed his cheek against her face Then 


he said drolly 
Now, look at that dog come tearin’ up 
here like he never saw white folks before! 


. 


And so Colonel William Hucks brought 
his wife back te Kansas Here their youth 
is woven inte the verv soil they love: here 
every tree around their home has its sacred 
! tors here eve 


rvthing about them recalls 


thie lay {tr il it j ‘ { hop 
Her n the x ming to-night stands an 
t ta 1 gr ! Hi eves are 
t r ‘ } } “ ld not 


ting the sunset —From The Rea 
] i ibook of Kansas stories by Will Allen 
White Published by Way and Williams. 
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When My King Comes 


THEN and how shall 1 meet him, if ever? 
W What are the words he first will say’? 
How will the barriers now that sever 

Our kindred spirits be broken away 
This self-same daylight on him ts shining 

Shining somewhere the while I sing, 


> 


The only one who, my heart resigning 
Could lLacknowledge my King, my King 


Whether his hair be golden or raven, 
Whether his eves be dark or blue, 
I know not now. but ‘twould be engraven 
Onthat white day as my perfect hue 
Many a face | have liked for a minute, 
Been chained by a voice with a pleasant ring, 
tut ever and aye there was something in it, 
Something that could not be his, my King 


I will not dream of him handsome and strong ; 
My ideal lowe may be weak and slight 

It matters not to what class he belong, 
He would be noble enough in my sight 

He may not be brilliantly gifted, my lord, 
And he may be learned in everything 

But if ever he comes, he will strike the chord 
Whose melody waits for the hand of its King 


But he must be courteous toward the lowly, 
To the weak and sorrowful, loving, too 
Iie must be courageous, refined, and holy ; 
By nature exalted, and firm, and true 
To such I might fearlessly give the keeping 
Of love that would never outgrow its spring ; 
There would be few tears of a woman's weeping, 
If they loved 
Lovers’ Year Book (Roberts Bros.) 


h men as my King, my King 


eee 


The Night of the Storm 


1V JKISUH STORY 
By Utlham B. Veats 


w VIOLENT gust of wind made the 
. roof shake and burst the door open, 
and Peter Herne got up from his 
place at the table and shut it again, 
and slipped the heavy wooden bolt His 
father and mother were at the table, but his 
sister, Oona, unmindful of her mother’s call 
to supper, was sitting near the door listening 
to the wind among the fir-trees upon. the 
mountain slope above them Peter Herne, 
made lonely by a glimpse of the dishevelled 
night sky through the open door, turned 
toward her and said in Gaelic, “* It is the 
blackest storm that ever came out of the 
Heavens 
Iwelve months ago this night,’’ answered 
the girl, ‘‘ it was as black and as bitter, and 
the wind blew then, as now, along Bulber 
ind out to sea 

Peter Herne and Simon Herne started and 
looked at each other, and the hand of old 
Margaret Herne began to tremble. A year 
that night Peter Herne had killed, with a 
blow from a boat-hook, one Michael Creed, 
the master of a coasting smack, who had long 
been the terror of the litthe western ports 
because of his violence and brutality, and the 
hatred of all peaceful households because of 
his many conquests among women. 

Until this moment Oona had never re 
ferred, even indirectly, to this quarrel and 
the blow which had so fatal an ending 

‘ Mother,”’ she went on, speaking in a low 
voice, ‘when those who have done crimes, 
when those who have never confessed, are 
dead, are they put in a place apart, or do 
they wander near to us? 

‘Child,’ replied the old woman, ‘ my 
mother told me that some are spitted upon 
the points of the rocks, and some upon the 
tops of the trees, but that others wander with 
the season in the storms over the seas and 
about the strands and headlands of the world 
But, daughter, IT bid you think of them no 
more, for when we think of them they draw 
near. It is best to keep them far away.’’ 


e 


“ Mother iid the girl, with a rapt light 
in her eyes last night, when you had all 
gone to bed, T put my cloak over my night 
gown and slipped out, and brought in a sod 
from his grave and set it on the chair beside 
my bed; and after I had been in bed a while, 
I heard it whisper and then speak quite 
loudly “Come to me, alanna,’ it said; and 
I answered, ‘ How can lcome?’ And it said. 
“Come with me when the wind blows along 
Bulber and over the sea Then I was afraid, 
and T put it outside on the window: sill.’”’ 

The old woman went over to the little 
china font which hung upon a nail by the 
window, and wet her fingers and sprinkled 
the holy water over the girl, who thanked her 
ina low voice. For but a moment the brood 
ing look went out of her face 

“Put such things out of your head,’’ said 
Simon Herne angrily. ‘‘ Had not) Peter 
struck a straight blow the devils had been 
one less, but the disgraced and shamefaced 
of the carth one more 

“Come to the table cried Peter Herne, 
‘and eat your supper like another 


The girl made no answer, but gazed upon 
the smoke blacked wall is though she could 
see through it With an oath the old man 
began |} Ipper, at Peter Herne busied 
himself ¢ ny hat ! noggin and h 
ete Hann ‘ 7 bapa + of 

I H 
Be ent r i t i man yong 


over and striking her on the mouth with his 
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open hand; ‘‘that is an evil air, and 
daughter of mine shall ever Sing 
Sullivan the Red sang it after h, id 
listened to the singing of those who are a}, ut 
the fairy Cleena of Tor Cleena, and j; } 
lured, and will lure, many a girl from 
hearth and from her peace.’’ 

The girl heard and saw nothing of th; 
things about, but sang on as if in a tran 
And now some wild words of love became 
audible from time to time, like a torch ina 
dim forest, or a star amid drear clouds ind 
the others could not help but listen «1 ile 
she sang, an icy feeling beginning to creep 
about the room and into their heart 
though all the warmth of the world was 
that low, exulting, yet weird song. 
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“It is very cold,’’ said Peter Herne 
shivering. “‘ I will put more turf upon the 
fire.’’ And going over to the stack in the 
corner he flung an armful upon the flick: ring 
hearth, and then stooped down to stir th 
embers. ‘‘ The fire is going out,”’ he said 
‘I cannot keep it alight My God! the cold 
has numbed my feet; ’’ and, Staggering to his 
chair, he sat down. ‘One would think if 
one did not know all such things to ty 
woman's nonsense, that the sea-bar, whose 
coming kills the body of man, was in th: 
storm listening to his evil song.’’ 

‘* The fire has gone out,’’ said the old man 

The eyes of the girl brightened, and shy 
sang in a loud and joyous voice 

While she had been singing an intense 
drowsiness had crept intothe air, as though the 
gates of Death had moved upon their hinges 
The old woman had leaned forward upon th: 
table, for she had suddenly understood that 
her hour had come. The young man had 
fixed his eyes fiercely on the face of the girl. 
and the light died cut of them. The old man 
had known nothing, except that he was very 
cold and sleepy, until the cold came to his 
heart and his head fell backward, convulsed 
At the end of the song the storm began 
again with redoubled tumult. 

Suddenly the thatch at one end of the roof 
rolled up, and the rushing clouds and a 
single star became visible for a moment and 
then were lost in a shapeless mass of flame 
which roared but gave no heat, and in the 
midst of the flame was the form of a man 
crouching on the storm. His heavy and 
brutal face and his part naked limbs were 
scarred with many wounds, and his eyes 
were full of white fire under his knitted 
brows. The rest of the roof rolled up and 
then fell inward with a crash, and the storm 
rushed fiercely through the house. 


. 


The next day the neighbors found the dead 
in the ruined house, and buried them in the 
barony of Ambharlish, and set over them a 
crude, gray tombstone to say that they were 
all killed by the great) storm of October, 
1765.—From the London Speaker 
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Jefferson as Rip Van Winkle.—Joe 
Jefferson calls attention to an_ interesting 
fact regarding Rip Van Winkle, says the 
Milwaukee Wisconsin. He states: “* There 
is one incongruity in Rip Van Winkle which 
is seldom criticised. Possibly none of you 
ever noticed it Indeed, I will confess that 
until recently the fact never occurred to me 
with any force Well, you could never 
guess, so I will tell you. It is this: Rip 
Van Winkle is the only person in the play 
who speaks English with a slightly broken 
Dutch accent. All of the other characters 
are obliged to content themselves with 
ordinary English. 

‘It heightens the effect for Rip to speak 
as he does in broken accents, but if all the 
other characters were to attempt a dialect 
there would be such a variety of accent that 


the effect would be incongruous and 
ridiculous. All the feeling and sentiment f 
the play would be lost in this polygiot 
attempt at dialect. Several years ago @ man 


engaged to play Nick Vedder cam: at 
rehearsal and commenced to talk |! is 
broadest low-Dutch accent. I stopped fim 


at once, but in his own defense he (uc ks 
exclaimed 

‘** But Nick Vedder would talk that wa) 
wouldn't he, if Rip Van Winkle did 

‘* Ves,’ IT replied, ‘he would, 
mustn't,’ and no doubt the man tho! 
very unreasonable. But this onls 
the point that many things apparem' ”z 
ical must be done on the stage ! ire 
effect by inspiring the imagination 


het you 


lute realism would be fatal Under t o 
conditions it is the necessity of dra! art 
to make the impossible seem real 
eee 
Sardou’s First Success.—It 's 4 i 


fact that the famous French 
Sardou, owed his first success On t 
to his excellent handwriting. He 


in his often-rejected play, /4 


FEtudiant to the Odéon manays 
consideration and the mal 
throwrT with me filty thers 

the time, Sardou—now 

literary men in Europe—was nea! 
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The Angel of Discontent a 


4 By Sam Walter Foss 
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HEN the world was formed and the morning stars 
Upon their paths were sent, 
The loftiest-browed of the angels was made 
The Angel of Discontent. 


And he dwelt with man in the caves of the hills, 
Where the crested serpent stings 

And the tiger tears and the she-wolf howls— 
And he told of better things. 


And he led man forth to the towered town, 
And forth to the fields of corn ; 

And told of the ampler work ahead 
For which his race was born. 


And he whispers to men of those hills he sees 
In the blush of the misty west . 

And they looked to the heights of his lifted eye— 
And they hate the name of rest. 


In the light of that eve doth the slave behold 
A hope that is high and brave . 

And the madness of war comes into his blood 
For he knows himself a slave. 


The serfs of wrong by the light of that eve 
March with victorious songs ; 

For the strength of the right comes into their hearts 
When they behold their wrongs 


And 'tis by the light of that lifted eye 
That Error's mists are rent; 

A guide to the tablelands of Truth 
Is the Angel of Discontent 


And still he looks with his lifted eye, 
And his glance is far away 
On a light that shines on the glimmering hills 


Of a diviner day. 


—From Dreams in Homespun (Lee and Shepard 
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IN TWO PARTS: PART II 
CHAPTER III 


()*= day Mrs. Black found Martha looking 

at a suit of her husband's clothes which 
she kept in an old hair-covered trunk beneath 
her bed. She had spread the articles out on 
achair and was looking at them with sad, 
tearless eves 

This won't never do, child,’’ said Mrs. 
Black, going to her. ‘‘ It don’t do a speck 0’ 
good to go on this way, openin’ yore wounds 
allthe time. Put ’em back an’ lock ’em up.”’ 

Martha complied with a deep sigh, and 
then sat down on the bed and covered her 
face with her hands. 

What ails you to-day ?—you look wuss 
thancommon,’’ Mrs. Black’s tone was kind 
ind considerate, and she looked at the for 

rm posture of her child with deep, motherly 
Vinpatny in her eyes. 

Jake Wilbers has been heer fur two 
hours. I couldn’t make 'im leave—oh, 1 
( t bear it much longer! ”’ 

I'll see ‘im,”’ replied Mrs. Black. ‘I'll 
ax im to leave you alone fur a while.’’ 

It won't do no good; ef he’ll come on 
attcr I've begged ’im to stay away you 
couldn't do nothin’—he’s a brute at heart!”’ 


e 


“Sate : , : 
© was a silence of several minutes 


n. Mrs. Black broke it by a remark 
d to change the current of her 


Cauchter’s thoughts. ‘I stopped in at 
“pricuses,’’ she said; ‘‘they are expecting 
pass away at any minute. Thar’'s no 
‘urin uv a cancer. Joe’s already give up; 


me he wuz resigned.’’ 
Does he think he’s shore to die?’ asked 
the girl quickly. 
Yes. Miz Spriggs tol’ me ‘fore I seed 
" that he wuz ready fur the end. The 
r ‘lows he may last tell to-morrow."’ 
Martha rose suddenly and began to 


atrince her hair before a mirror on the 
Wa I must see ‘im, mother,’’ she said, 
as 


nge light in her eyes. 
You!’ exclaimed Mrs. Black, in aston 
rent. "" Why, child, what on earth could 
\ thar? He's had every attention.’ 
rtha looked at the back of the hair 
‘or a moment in silence. ‘' He wuz 
> best friend; he thought a power 0’ 
Ice I jest want to talk with ’im, an’ I 
st. too, ‘fore the sun sets."’ She went to 
or and looked toward the west es a 
“WSO as to git back agin dark.’’ 
res, Im and Dick wuz mighty thick 
red Mrs. Black. ‘It might look well 
to go now that he’s so near the end 
On a pone o’ bread fur vou to eat when 


' 


home The walk'll do you good 
ver a mile to the Spriggses’ and 
to stop to rest once r tw 
tw 
on 
2 Ma 
tarted witl urpr 


it 


was, for she had heard mu 
SOSsip about Dick Blumer’s widow 





E before Two Altars 


“WITH A LOVE THAT WAS MORE THAN LOVWE”’ 
By Will N. Harben 
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“* Howdy do,"’ she said, as Martha came 
to the door; ‘‘ won't you come in?”’ 

“T want to see yore husband, Miz 
Spriggs,’’ Martha replied. ‘I know he's 
porely, but I want to talk with ‘im; ‘im an’ 
my husband wuz powerful good friends."’ 

Mrs. Spriggs hesitated, and placed her 
flour-covered hand on the shelf near the door 
‘*He'’s mighty low,’’ she said doubtfully. 
‘I'm jest fixin’ ‘im a little broth; he can't 
live through another day. I'm afeerd any 
excitement would be bad fur ‘im, an’—an’ 
you know, he ain’t seed you in so long, 
that——”’ 

** But IT must see ‘im, Miz Spriggs——it's 
‘bout Dick, an’ ‘im an’ Dick wuz mighty 
intimate.”’ 

“Yes, I know that; I've heerd Joe say 
time an’ agin, ef he could walk he'd go up 


an’ see how you wuz comin’ on He's yon 
fast, though, now My sister is in thar with 
m I'd better go tell (im you are heer 

In a moment she returned, leaving the 
door of the sick-room open He said tell 


you to come in; he's glad you come 

It was quite dark in where the dying man 
lav. There was but one window and it was 
very small. A woman seated at the side of 
the bed rose and offered Martha a chair, then 


went and leaned against the wall, and looked 


at the visitor curiously Martha bent over 
the emaciated form on the bed Do you 
know me, Mr. Spriggs? she asked ina 
low voice He smiled Yes, Marthy 

his voice was almost inaudible I'd know 


you anywhar; but vou've altered mightily 
mighty nigh as much as I have; why, I never 
seed the like! You used to be rosy 

‘*T've had trouble,’ she answered 

‘*T know it, an’ that'll git the underholt o 
the best uv ‘em 

‘7 just now heerd vou wuz porely —some 
wuss than common,’’ she went on 

‘Yes, my time is ‘bout up 

“ Have you give up entirely?"’ she asked 
moa strange, expectant tone 

‘Fully I'm ready, entirely ready: never 
harmed a soul that IT know uv, an’ been as 
good a follower o° the Lord as TI knowed 


how.’”’ His voice hardly reached her 
although she bent down near him Silence 
dead silence, in the house Martha looked 


over her shoulder at the statue like figure of 
the woman against the wall 
“What did you want to see me ‘bout 


anything partic lar? whispered the sick 
man, wondering at her silence 

‘* About Dick, but she threw another 
timid glance at the woman against the wa 
Spriggs’ thin face worked pitifully inf 
endeavor to comprehend her evident em 
barrassment Presently his face brightened 

Did you want to see jest me7"" he h 

She nodded slight 

c f 

seated herself on the edge 


“You expect to go to the other world?” 
she asked, nervously interlacing and twisting 
her bony fingers in her intense emotion 

“ Yes,’’ was his wondering answer I 
have unbounded faith in the promises uv the 
Word We are offered another life, an’ I see 
no reason why I can't git it I don't com 
plain, but I ‘low I've had a sho’ ‘nough hard 
time uv it heer.’’ 

‘You'll see Dick thar,’’ she said, 
‘an 

He stared at her in perplexity, and waited 
for her to go on. She wiped her quivering 
mouth on the back of her hand and coughed 
softly “You'll see Dick before I do, Mr 
Spriggs. That's why I come over in secha 
hurry; I heerd you wuz—wuz failin’, an’ I 
got to thinkin’, an’ so I jest had to come 





The sick man tried to meet her eves and 
Started to speak, but his words dwindled 
away into inarticulation 

“A pusson has a good many thoughts she 
would like to have ‘er dead husband sheet 
with ‘er ef she has to live any time atter he's 


gone,’ she went on, ‘‘ an’ thar's many a 
thing she'd like to have his advice ‘bout, ef 
sech a thing could be. I'v had my cross to 


bear, an’ thar is times when IT hardly know 
how to decide fur myself. Mr. Spriggs, | 
wish vou would ; 

‘Go on, Marthy,"’ he said kindly, ‘ God 
knows you've had a hard time 

“When you meet Dick thar, Mr. Spriggs, 

I want you to tell ‘im, as nigh as you kin 
bout how IT am fixed heer Fell ‘im that 
ever body nigh is bent on me marryin’ Jake 
Wilbers, but that I jest can't do it; an’ that 
Iam miser’ble an’ prayin’ night an’ day to 
die an’ goto ‘im Fell ‘im [lowed | loved 
‘im all IT could ‘fore he died, but sence he 
left I've loved ‘im a thousand times more 

Her voice failed her. She buried her rigid 
face im her apron and was silent. Tears 
trickled down the old man's hollow cheeks 
“Tie do allin my power fur you, Marthy,’ 
he said huskily. “' I believe in sech love as 
yorn, but I don't ‘low thar’s one pusson out 
uv ten thousand that knows anything ‘bout 
sech feelin's.’’ 

Martha did not reply. She rose softly and 
turned his pillow for him and smoothed back 
the straggling hairs from his feverish brow 

“Yore a good gal,’’ he said, smiling 

“Is thar a single thing I could do fur you, 
Mr. Spriggs? ’’ she asked 

‘Nothin’, child. Yore introuble enough 

“Tm much obleeged,’’ she said; ‘* good 
by,’’ and she went silently out into the night 
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CHAPTER (Vv 
LACK went down to his daughter's cabin 
one day with a slower step than usually 
characterized his movements His face was 
grave, and about his eves lurked a sinister 
look that matched well the sternness of his 
mouth, The gray cat, sleeping in the sun on 
the water shelf at the side of the door, 
stretched itself lazily as he knocked 
Martha opened the door and. stood aside 
for him to enter. She did not speak, and 
without looking at him, retreated to the fire 
He sat down near where she stood leaning 
ayainst the mantel 


It's a little cool to dav ’’ he ventured 
awkwardly, as he rubbed his kmees im the 
warmth of the tire t back-log like that 1s 
comfortable I sent Tibbs over heer with hi 


are tor hop you some wood did he do it?’ 
Yes, sins an’ Pam much obleeged 
“ Tcouldn't bear to see you suffer fur fire 
in sech weather he said surlily but mest 
fathers would make a gal chop ‘er own wood 
that ‘ud act as contrary as you've done 
She made no answer She was looking 
out into the bright sunshine at the grand 
mountain scene which stretched up to the 
gyravish brown heights not far away 
Has Jake been heer this mornin 


Ves. sir 
Did he tell vou what I prom ed im 
bout yore becomin’ his wite ? 


° 


Hler eve flashed and her mouth became 
firmer He ad oyou bad spoke ) 
preacher, an’ that you all wuz to come heer 
bout dark 

That's what [I told ‘im kever thing 
fixed Atter you've been married a month 
vou ll thank me fur thi thar is sech a thing 
as grievin’ tell a body loses cComunon sense 
Jake’ Tl make you a good hushand Jonny boeenat 
on havin’ my wav bout this, so vou'd as well 
git ready ef vou don't want to stand up jest 


like you are now 


He was not looking at her, so he missed the 
wild. hunted expre om thater ed her thar 
fice He was rather pleased than t! 
by her lene IIe va vlad for | vt 
comfort that he «clidd not berrst tite vleent 
myer by ind tear Jas Black k 
many another r i t k bef i 
womal tear Hie f th 1 } b 
ind r | trek went 
iM fr t and ret t 

r Nlart } ‘ ‘ 
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amoment and fell to trembling. He rose, 
knocked over his chair with his heels, and 


started to the door We'll see,"’ he 
growled, pausing outside, white with rage 
You be ready this evenin T'tl met be 


balked —you know me well enough fur that 

When he had gone she stepped on tiptoe 
to the door and looked after him with 
dilating eves. When he was out of sight she 
sank down on the bed and lay there with 
quivering body and clenched hands. Now 
and then a faint moan escaped her, and she 
writhed as if in great physical pain She 
satup on the side of the bed for a moment, 
then fell back overcome with weakness 

Oh, Heavenly Father, he'll do what he 

says, she moaned. “' He'll have his way, 
they are all agin’ me' After a while she 
became calmer, and rose and went to the 
door, The sun was going down and it had 
grown cooler P Oh, trod.’ she prayed, I 
never could do it I'm not that kind of a 
woman. Oh, Lord of Mercy, save me!" 


She looked at the san again. “' [tCll soon 
be down,” she groaned, ‘‘ an’ then they'll 
come. Tllgoup the mountain. Tl climb 


clean to the top. an up thar I'll decide one 
way ur anuther kf IT live PU try to obey 
him, but ef I She put her hand over 
her lips instinctively There was no other 
sound outside except Che roar and gurgle of 
the brook and the piping of a few birds in 
the laurel bushes near the door The sun 
light and clouds looked like an endless ocean 
of gold away to the west. She put on her 
bonnet quickly and drew her shawl around 
her Then, with one hasty look around, she 
left the hut and took the path which led up 
to the summit of the mountain 


Now and then, as she got higher and 
higher up the rugged path, she would step 
aside on some jutting crag and look sadly at 
the wide view below her, and then stumble 
onward—upward. At last she reached the 
top She sank breathless on the rock, her 
feet buried in a mass of heather Mountain 
after mountain melted away in the distance 
in-all directions Toward the west lay the 
farthest range, and vet. so indistimet did it 
appear that it seemed but the drab border to 


the blushing sky Phe sun, a great, flaming 
ball, was sinking into a cloud sea of gold and 
amethyst It sank lower, the scene grew 


graver, the farthest mountains faded away 
She shivered with cold and an uncanny 
creeping dread Then her father’s threat 
came upon her with renewed force, and 
rising, with firm steps she advanced to the 
edge of the cliff, She looked over Straight 
down for hundreds of feet her vision was 
unobstructed It was so dark at the bottom 
that she could see nothing but the tops of the 
mountain pines, and a brown rock that thrust 
itself from the precipace 


“Pd never feel it a minute later, she 
muttered It (ud soon be allower, an’ then 
locould be as faithful to ‘im as he wuz to 
me’ She deliberated for another moment, 
then a look of sterner resolution stole inte 
her ghastly face Pu) leave at te omy 
Maker she said, and she went back to 
Where she had sat a moment before I here 
she crouched for several minutes, ber face in 
her lap, motionless, praverful When she 
looked upoat had grown darker Out bee yer 
the cliffs edge there was nothing but vawn 
ny, empty blackness blackness stretching 
away over the mountam tops te the pallid 
horizon Phere was to Sound except the 
Whisper of a far away stream, the dismal 


hoot of an owl the shrilliog of a tree toad 
She took ber handkerchief from her pun ket 
lolded at carefully om her knee, and, watl 
steady, tev. finger tired at firmly across her 
eve Then she turned herself round and 
rewind trl he bad lost her beartnye 
ldlon'teeven know which way Theonnne 

hy 


hie od simply, and she hel ined 
ke aehild) playing blind man bout hf 
t H ‘ Bled) Jes me over the calgre 


he wl peered amet bade mec fiir mie te 


bent, Hed) take me down afe Dhen 


Whoopee! Whoopes 


It was the votce of Jacob Black. far d 
mo the valley te far floor ber ter tees H 
had missed her and dreaded the worst 

WV bic vcrpnes Wh iprene AA | nmstant 
ery Noel odie GaAs prayinys praying witl 
every reck beouned rt ru 1 poatl 
that led ter the mocuntian praving that | 
might reach her so tim he niy «ct i 
1} at hae } al ‘ aclect ¢ ate sir NIartl 
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Society's Need of Irankness 


Baa Rk} is thee Safety itn othe ye wtical 
dealings TL between men and 
women like clear, distinet, persistent: frank 
Hess, Says the Ohuitlook The man whe has 
nothing to conceal, and who conceals nothing, 
never bs to make any explanations, and he 
ure that confidence which protects lim 
freorrs thee Is] oi that be ous belching any 
thing back which might tothaenee the decision 
f the pour mn with whom bh dleali It 
' taken for vranted that he bla tated! } 
Nhole prositian w theut reservation We ane 


constantly terapted to cle ert th 
f action because other people do not meet 
i mot. beat cur relation with cothvers cungelit 


not te be determined by therm attitude toward 


- 


" they ought to be determined 1 
own todividdal cony tetions 

it ought to make ne difference how we are 
treated by others so far as justice, frankness 
sed courtesy are comcerned Its astonish 
ing how the crabbed temper yrelds when it 
is treated wath uniform courtesy and comsid 


eration. brow thre ecretive pirit yaves waty 


When atas met by perfect frankness, bow the 
Hpationt temper as quieted aid calomed by 
patironce and forbearanes When owe carry 
ourselves Steadily on all our relations with 


others we dispose at once of half the didieul 
tres which are likely tor Pine and avoid 
tlmvest entirely these mosunderstandings 
which are the bevinnings of estrangement 

We are often tempted te deal with small 
people oom the plane of them imtelligence 
tather thanoon the plane of our own Convte 


tions. and every time we do this we make a 
Delunedher Such people, treated on ao high 
plane, are materially helped to stamad om that 
polianne Dheyvy are not slow to discern the 
respect thats paard them, and they must. be 
exPoptionally bad af they are not mfluenced 
bey at Its far better, as a matter of polrey, 


if for ne higher reason, te treat others stead 
N\ fromoastandpormt which we have taken as 
the result of Comyviretron, than to conmtiomally 
vhost ourselves te the standpomts of others 


Respect, comsideration, frankness and. true 

ttesy ate tately lost when they are mfused 
rites i ‘ atich Poursnene relations In 
the enact a or mn which we are governed 
boy threes qqpunalitae ied ON pore them do we 
miake cut ‘ met only effeetive, but dis 
tinetly uplifting on our mitluence upon others 

eee 


A New View of Trusts 


B iuupee Coll pvenerally comdemmumed Dy poople 


ved des iter ihike, the modern aon 
tittetion compmeonmty Kanowe as thre trust 
bet fou numerous defenders, says the 
Nlinneap Journal But the most novel 
" t lofense of the trust vet advanced 
that \ Altread Ddcvlgre the famous 
‘ factuy to poras prarts In an address 
bel ve ninth annual reunron eof has 
ony yventoon record as an uneom 
pot TTCne it ver no and clefenmder of, the 
trust Hie took the ground that mnstead of 
bret Vast capers attest of capital resulting 
mothe practioal euslavement — of thre 
cmploves trust ad Combines are the mast 
clomocrat stitutions known te mankind 
and ! vied Une bicatloed bey i friends of 
prenere ateh cacty aimee trdeas as the yvreatest 
achievement f the tiinetecnth century 


Mr Dole takes the ground that the trust 
has come and wall st further come aon the 
natural evolution of the factory system In 
the first balt of the century the factory 
system supplanted the old) imdividual and 


hand system, and now the factories are to bye 


nheined inte preat trust Phe trust, as 
Mr Dholwe san tomay be compared to the 
yet batten of pretee DetWeen Warring 
t It puts an emed te a business war 
fare wl ! mhinitely more destructive 
that ! Wiirhiare Itus a wariun which 
t rrenalet t tern if prea 

! tt ! ! x trict 1 It 

‘ te il ripe veos\ 

f { tr 
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the trust will inaugurate the industrial mil 
lennium The factory system reduced work 
ing hours and raised pay 

The trust will still further reduce the 
length of the day's work and increase the 
rate of pay. Moreover, it means the end of 
adulteration and of infertor manufacture 
because it removes the terrible stress of com 
petition to which. as in love and war, all 


things are fair The trust is democratic, he 
savs, because it w pes cut the power of the 
worthless son of a wealthy father Such 


great aggregations of capital for business 
purposes respect no mans son Moreover, 
trusts involve so many shareholders that the 
profits accruing from them are more widely 
distributed than under the simpler factory 
system Finally, the power of organized 
labor grows as the trust system extends, and 
the employer must strive to please his men 
and get the most out of them 

Mr. Dolye’s view of the trusts is a very 
reassuring one If they have come to stay 
if they are an unavoidable part of the process 
of industrial evolution, it is to be hoped that 
they are and will prove to be such beneficent 
organizations as they appear to be im the 
picture he so graphically paints 


eee 


The Value of Battleships 


I hae adoption by the Senate of the resolu 
t 


ion asking the Committee on Naval 
Affairs to inquire if it is possible to build 
a warsh }? tor Ione known as the Creorge 
Washington, the most powerful in the world, 
within twelve nionths would seem, SaVvs 
the Ohio State Journal, to indicate that the 
trend of Congress was) still toward the 
construction of steel vessels, armed from 
prow tostern with guns of the most approved 
typ. It also shows a determined policy to 
favor ships like the Maine, that may be dis 
abled in-an instant if hit in some vulnerable 
point. Since the blowing up of the big) bat 
tleship the question has been raised whether 
Immense cruisers weighing thousands of tons 
were best for modern warfare 
Vessels of this type are helpless under 
What in wooden ships might be considered a 
very slight injury The Victoria, after her 
collision with the Camperdown, became 
simply a death trap for the officers and crew 
The Ching Japanese naval actions do not 
afford a fair criterion of the defensive powers 
of these ships, as they were badly handled, 
but even in this case the great battleships 
sunk like stones Phe battleships of every 
navy are very eflective in offensive warfare 
butaf hit ina vital part they are helpless 
Phe question of value ts one of guns rather 


than ships. It mav be admitted that when 
the maritime nations were all provided wath 
wooden sailing vessels, armed with small 
calibre, muzzle loading guns, they were as 
nearly on an equality as they are now, when 
all are provided with terrible steam fighting 
machines, any one of which would annibilate 
rnavy of such ships as were used a century 
aye Hlowever, it bas been clearly demon 
strated that) wooden ships will stamd up oa 
great deal longerthan the steel monsters, and 
afford a better chance for escape 

But a ship, of the size and effectiveness of 
the craft in view by the Senate, could mot be 
built and equipped under three vears, unte 
all previous records were eclipsed Tan thre 
meanwhile, how is the loss of the Miame te te 
made good? Under these circumstances it 
would seem sensible to spend the money a 
battleship would cost upon torpeda bats 
and torpedo cdestrover those wonderfully 
fast little cratt of which England is) now 
building so many, and in which our navy is 


still very deficient A whole shoal of them 
could be built) for $3,500,000, the minimum 
cost of a battleship, and ina much shorter 
tine And at there should be war it ow 

come im much less time than weotuld dn 


required to replace the Maine with a vess 
of a simoilar class It has come to be almost 
anaxtom that a battleship is just as danger 


ous Tm peace as it is in war 


eee 


Newspapers in Public Schools 


's his biennial report to the Legislature, 
the State Superintendent oof | Pulblic 
Instruction im Mississippi, urges that the 
newspaper be used for the teaching of 
Without 
doubt, says the Outlook, the Superintendent 
would select the kind of mowspapers chosen 


history in the public schools 


Certainly the newspaper is the history of 
today, and to teach a child how he is to 
nerease his knowledge of the affairs of the 
present and evenoof the past. to show him 
how to read market reports, study and com 
pare them to read Jegal affairs as) told 
m the newspapers, so that lee mav gain 
acertain amount of knowledge of his legal 


rights and disabilities and how he is to 
study cconomic relations by watching disin 
terestedly the conthets and the relations of 

boar md capital It seem thsurd for t 
incient tory probably 
! k 4 net kt t 


Ati vents . 
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may be discussed, under intelligent guidance 
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> The Sunny Side of Humor 


THE ESCAPE-VALVE OF MODERN CIVILIZATION 
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HETHER French scientific men 
are coming back to the opinion 
of Solomon, or in ignorance of that 
opinion are advancing what they 

deem a new principle of therapeutics, we do 

net know tut some of them have, in a 

recent convention, been urging the value of 


humor as a curative of disease, or of mental 
conditions favorable to disease—that ts, 
adopting the theory of the writer of the Book 
of Proverbs that ‘' a merry heart doeth good 
like medicine.”’ 

Some very pertinent, even if ludicrous, 
instances of the efficacy of humor in the cure 
of physical ills were given during the dis 
cussions, though the bulk of evidence showed 
it to be most useful in the recovery of the 
mind from states most conducive to the prog 
ress of disease And no doubt this was the 
thought of the writer of the proverb when 
he spoke of mirth doing good like medicine 
Certainly he never intended to recommend 
humor as asubstitute for creosote in a case of 
toothache, or a good joke as a cure for 
bronchial catarrh Perhaps the most promi 
nent characteristic of the elder Mathews was 
humor, vet his reply to the friend who had 
by mistake given him ink for medicine in his 
last illness Never mind, my boy, TH 
swallow a bit of blotting paper,’’ proved no 
check upon death. Yet it is an undisputed 
fact that laughter stimulates and invigorates 
the whole system, like the workings of a 
life-elixir, and throws off any ili feelings. 
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No serious bodily ailment can be perma 
nently cured by a mere prescription of 
hummer But that it is a remedy in the true 
meaning of the proverb—that it) furnishes 
relief from the misery of that self-occupation 
which tends to disease, and gives the heart 
a new and brighter outlook on the world 
there can be ne question Hlumor is the 
rebound from trouble and care, from the 

heavy and weary weight of all this unin- 
telligible world,’’ and those who really feel 
it must, forthe time at least, escape from the 
influence of all sober and saddening expe 
rience. One cannot think of it as flourish- 
ing in times of illness, or wickedness, or suf 
ering, its very existence depending on a 
lightness of heart and of feeling which are 
entirely relieved from sadness and grief, 
Indeed, one of the essentials of real humor is 
emancipation from hard experience, and the 
relaxation of all the tenser strains of human 
nature At the same time, the best: humor 
Isalwavs the outcome of serious strain upon 
the deeper feelings and larger passions of 
the soul, the relaxation from them. It was 
the rebound from the tension of poverty that 
gave us Goldsmith's Madame = Blaize, and 
that from the dread of insanity which led 
Cowper to pen John Gilpin 

On the other hand, humor reaches its 
highest value as medicine when it is made a 
remedy for our own follies and weaknesses 
Phe theory of the French scientists is that 
humor in the conduct of others which serves 
to touch the springs of laughter may be 
benefietal And no doubt it is, so long as it 
ISnotill natured But the writer of the prov 
eth had, we faney, a deeper meaning when 
he wrote of the etficaey of the merry heart: 
that was its effect inclearing one’s own heart 
of imperfections For to feel the humor, and 
te discern the ridiculousness, of one’s own 
foibles so keenly as to be able to laugh 
heartily at them, is to approximate the wis 


dom which the Proverbs so constantly enjoin. 
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And most of us have only to turn) our 
thoughts inward to find in our own petty 
Weaknesses, our owlish affectation of wis 
dom and assumption of superior virtue, 
abundant matter for laughter In no way 
can oa merry heart do greater good as 
medicine than in laughing itself out of its 
own pedantrics and insincerities, and in 
uncovering to view the vanity from which 
they proceed. Such a process is not alone a 
remedy for foibles, but a preventive of greater 
evils. This is not to sav, of course, that our 
deeper sins and moral delinquencies should 
be made matter for laughter, for they can 
only be subjects for sober and saddening 
reflection and for tears But there are many 
times when we can enjoy a hearty and life 
giving laugh at our own ludicrous mistakes 

All this mav, however, seem very like 


preaching "* Pray Mr. Lamb asked 
Coleridge, “did you ever hear me preach?” 

Faith,” replied Lamb I never heard 
vou do anvthing else A lighter subject of 
nguiry would be What constitutes truce 
! T | | ‘ ! i th u t The 1 


© true mor and the others 


not, is, we believe out of the question 
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They all, as irritants of the sens of 
incongruity, fall into the same class 
many acute minds find in sheer nons nse 
like Mr. Lear's Nonsense Song, and a sim. 
ilar rhyme, the highest enjoyable humor; 


A good 


The owl and the pussy cat went to sea 
In a beautiful pea-green boat, 

They took some honey and plenty of my 
Wrapped up in a five-pound note 


mney 


“ The owl, the eel, and the warming-pan 
Went to visit the soap-fat man ; 
The soap-fat man was not within - 
He'd gone for a ride on his rolling-pin 


The humor in such rhymes lies, of course 
in their many incongruities, and the fe: ling 
of surprise produced on the mind—a necessary 
condition of the effect of all forms of humor 
Hamlet's fancy of the dust of Alexander stop 
ping a bunghole is pure humor, while Hook's 
reply when, on his return to England under 
suspicion of peculation in official position 
friend asked him what brought him back 
‘Something wrong about the chest,’’ is pure 
and truest wit 


a 


Perhaps the most apparent difference 
between wit and humor is that in the former 
the paradex is sharply intellectual, whil 
in the latter the shock of surprise comes 
from the rapid change from one state of per 
sonal feeling to another hardly to by 
imagined in connection with it Scott's 
reply to the lady who exclaimed, ‘‘ Why, Mr 
Scott, Macnab’s not dead, is he?’’ ‘ Faith. 
my dear, if he’s not dead, they have don 
him great injustice, for they have buried 
him,”’ is a purely intellectual paradox, and 
under the above distinction should be called 
wit. On the other hand, Lamb's exclama 
tion of delight when an ignorant acquaint 
ance said that Shakespeare was avery 
clever man—*‘ Allow me to have a look at 
that gentleman's organs,’’ at the same time 
dancing about him with a lighted candle, és 
pure humor. For the humor lies, not in any 
intellectual incongruity in) Lamb's remark, 
but in his rapid transition from listlessness 
to intense curiosity on hearing so silly an 
opinion. But if his delight over such idiocy 
led him to disregard all conventional 
restraints, one wonders what would have been 
the effect upon him of the Yorkshireman's 
opinion of Plato—* Plato? Oh, that P!ato! 
I'll tell you what I think of him. Hes as 
big a humbug as ever lived. Why, man, 
Plato told us nothing new; Emerson had said 
it all before him."’—New York Observer 
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Rest While You Rest 


WRITER in a New York paper dis 
cusses the value of rest and of work 
in developing and preserving a fine form 


This is certainly reasonable advice Form 
develops first from rest and the strength that 
comes of rest. A tired, weakly figure wil! 
sag and bend and want elasticity Over 


worked figures settle down and lose two 
inches of height by the pressing together of 
the parts of the body. That is why women 
seem and are shorter after middle age (a 
rest depends the length and suppleness «1 
limb, and women should know how to take 
advantage of chances to rest and preserve 
strength. Girls must be trained to take rest 
at proper seasons, whether they feel tired or 
not, and the woman must continue this exact 
and special care of herself as the foundation 
of her well-being. A day or two laying of! 
atthe right time, having her breakfast i? 
bed and spending the day in the luxury 
wrapper and a lounge, will make the « Her 
ence between a blithe, active creatu 
next few weeks, or one who goes about 
a constant ache and fatigue 

Dr. Hosmer, the father of Harriet Hosmer 


' 


the s« ulptor, one of the acutest ©! N ¥ 
England physicians, used to drive «round 
the circle of his practice, in house cleanins 

' rest 


seasons, telling women to lie down 
when tired, as half an hour at full Jens 
a lounge would refresh the whole bo 

than three hours sitting in a char Phe 


periodical rest should be insisted on by very 
mother as long as she lives to watc! I wae 
daughter. Without it shoulders gro™ ad 
and the gait dragging. With rest the step 5 
elastic, the form well upheld, the 1 hrm 
the limbs retain elegance and shape. Work 


while you work, and rest while \ res 
should be the rule for every girl and 
After advising the duty of rest, | ™ 
sound strange to urge the value of ! 
in keeping a good form, but the 
ment each other Hard work 1s 
work, but rapid, steady work 
muscle into play and sends t 


york 


weat flowing finely Perhaps 


what that rt shed 





nst net us! 


t? 


than outdoor exercise, or pret 
t But no rest will w« 


he muscles 
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— \RNIVAL time has come again, says 
@ the writer in the’ Philadelphia 
py} Record, and the ‘* Queen of the 
-- Antilles’’ is enjoying herself in the 

wavy—all but the suffering thou. 
spitals and prisons; the naked and 





a hehwavs and byways; mothers 

ota sod ones are in the field or among 

the som. and the many in all grades of 

. official position in whose hearts 

the sect we of Cuba Libre is burning with 
~ Namic 


ty for which Havana has always 
s accentuated now more than 
iark shades of the picture. The 


nk und which threw the bomb into 
viroom the other night, killing 
» fen sounding many more, was prob 
f some half-crazed * patriot,’’ 
" to discourage frivolity in these 


awed Masked balls, theatres, 

t parades are the order of the 

with far less splendor than 

wuse the people are poorer. One 

ss which show the way of = the 

“ fact that the pawnshops are 
K th valuable articles, pawned by 

i people to raise money for the 

stivities, while the line of second 
ewelry and ball gowns is unu 
. Every afternoon from my bal 
. the carnival parade, which for a 

week takes place between the hours of five 


und seven o'clock Hundreds of carriages 
ire m The procession, a few of them with liv 
ered hmen and footmen, and blooded 
mes giittering with gold and silver trap- 
2 t the large majority are merely 
ks. Nearly every horse, however, 

ahet i tigh-stepping steed or some poor 
iR inte designed to end his days in 
wt Sunday's bull-fight, has gavly colored 


~ bound about his eyes, and perked 
ears in bows and rosettes. 


e 
tH gees a splendid span, gorgeous in 
N tol harness, with yards upon yards 
Pronk and vellow ribbon intertwined about 
ther 's. the coachman in white knee 


~ and vellow jacket, and huge bouton 
nk roses; the ladies in the open 
sguised (purposely not too well) 
\ ganze dominoes. 
‘ ehind jogs an old, lame, white 
Wy piuable object, under the lash, 
: dilapidated chaise filled with col 
The dusky madam, in gown 
satin and white lace mantilla, is 
K with flowers like a paschal lamb, 
“ r ean husband has his hands full to 
. trivof ebony youngsters, on the front 
: tanding on their heads under the 
els The driver of this turnout 
\ bears the earmarks of an ex 
ind from ‘Ole Virginny,”’ de 
sulk hat and white cotton gloves 
poor lame beast incessanily to 


“ 's painful hobble 
: the only brute who plies the whip 
val of pleasure The sound of 


nuinually in the air, evervwhere 

times, in Cuba. Whip! Whip! 
Whether the wretched beasts go fast 
matter how overworked or ready 
i hunger and fatigue, the drivers 
inding lashes without cessation 
t barbarous cruelty to animals 
s continually obliged to witness 
s heart ache, and blights the 


im ipo 


ir is So accustomed tothe sound 
tit mever seems to hear them 
women give no heed to the 
some poor beast being lashed 
. and bloody back, or having fallen 
istion under a too heavy load, be 
ind pounded by brutes in human 
tre is no use in protesting against 
of cruelty The law says that a 
Shute owner of his beast, and may 
prolonged torture if he desires 


— 
ivs the better class of Havanians do 
n the carnival festivities. A few of 


s and beauties are out, including 
femimonde, in décolleté totlettes of 
pink, pale blue, with uncovered 
ids, and matrons in badly fitting 
lace mantillas, a comparatively 
‘er wearing masks and dominoes 
nany horsemen in the procession 
young bloods ’’ of the capital 

iS equestrians 
nghters are out in full force and 


{ array, with the great Mazzantin 


~ ith if Sy n . 


x air ? 


I tightly braided over wire nt 





Cuba as tt is To-Day 


WHERE SUFFERING AND GAYETY WALK SIDE BY SIDE 
By Fanny B. Ward 
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a funny little queue which turns up at the 
end like a pig’s tail, wear the most exag 
gerated costumes of their kind, yellow satin 
and scarlet velvet, lace ruffles and many 
numerous jeweled decorations, the rewards 
of previous acts of cowardice in slaughtering 
defenseless animals in the ring 

Just now the procession was broken by a 
regiment of Spanish = soldiers straggling 
through They are returning from an expe 
dition into the interior—tired, rusty, footsore 
and weary; with faded and bedraggled uni 
forms of blue denim and swords rusty with 
nobody knows what innocent blood The 
rank and file of the Roval army are not to be 
blamed. They are compelled to come, and 
to obev orders The comscTiption laws of 
Spain in her present: extremity exempt no 
males between the ages of fifteen and fifty 
They are treated lke dows by their superior 
officers, hard worked and miserably fed 
beaten with whips and belabored with 
swords for any petty offense 


I am told that the Spanish heart is aflame 
with patriotism: that bows barely out of pet 
ticoats are wild to come to Cuba, or to fight 
the United States for alleged interference: 
and that mothers, whohave already lost sons 
on the battleteld and in the hospitals of this 
refractory tsland, are eager to give all the 
rest in defense of the honor of Spain. But 
the soldiers themselves do not look it 
Undersized, undrilled and dispirited, their 
appearance Is net calculated to strike terror 
to the hearts of anv fix On the contrary, 
many of them are really pitiable objects 

Of the forty thousand Spanish soldiers 
who are new inthe hospitals of Cuba, more 
than half are there from weakness and 
exhaustion the result of mnsufficient nourish 
ment They have not been paid for months, 
and itts impessible to find food for all in 
this overcrowded and impoverished island 
It is a common spectacle to see a beggar in 
the uniform of the Roval army; and often 
when the starving reconcentrados have 
received their week's supply from the 
bounty of the Unred States, it is taken from 
them by physically stronger but almost 
equally hungry soldiers. Yet soldiers keep 
arriving from Sypaun, and preparations are 
made to recerve them with the usual fuss 

Alwavs when a new regiment comes the 
houses of Havana are bedecked with flags, 
bands play, men embrace and kiss) one 
another after the effusive Spanish fashion 
and shouts of “Vina Espafa!”’ fll the arr 
The newly arrived othcers are wined and 
dined, and each private is presented with a 
silver dollar Poor lads! It is the last they 
will see for manv a dav, and more of them 


will succumb te smallpox, vellow fever and 


calenture than w he on the field of battle 


far more than will ever see home again 


There ts always more or less vellow fever 
in Havana, but at thas time of vear itis not 
considered conmtagrous In the Hospital ce 
San Ambrosia, where [have gone every 
few wounded men of 





for a week to vis 
the Maine whe vet remain, there are at pres 
ent only five cases of vellow fever in iits 


wards—much below the usual percentage, it 
is said As te small pox there is tee day 
hardlv a cas f tainthe citv: vet for tl 
protection of t Unnted States so says the 
extreme s\ mI te doctor nm «charge tt it 
branch of Ur Sam's ipterest il] persons 
leaving fer that intry must be va rated 
four days in a nee of departure or ex t 
Satisfactory marks t recent va ration 
Nobody's werd for mt owl imswer, nor the 
certificate of anv reputable physician 

Some proper comvenrences Sheurled bie 
provided for the wlies, at least a privat 
room te which thev mav retire wl taking 
off therr basdquecs The office is a large pub 
lic rowan on ‘ © ground floor, with windews 
open to the street, clerks sitting at desks, and 
men constantiv coming and going, the on 
attempt at privacy being ai! tt] screen 
behind which one may partially hide 

The g r v I went iteon t ba in 
steam vacht, with a party of Cuban ladies 
ind gent to get a ir ew of t 
wreck of the Mar Such a melar 
} ape cal 1 ifenm as ts i’ n be autifu “WAT 
Vess with a sing spear Sturt nye upright 
nw 1s ragged American flag floats at 
} alf ast T are vet Dae se & vr , 
t. pr \ r r anced tt ,arm f 

ack ’ ver y f « . 
a} ' ’ 
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the bitter feeling between the races. Many 
declare with certainty that the Cubans 
did it in order to force the United States to 
make war upon Spain and se and the case 
of Cuba Libre, while others assert with egnua! 
positiveness that the Spamiards were respon 
sible for the disaster, with the same end on 
view, because—since they cannet overcome 
the rebels—they wish to lose the sland 
with less dishonor to Spain, through being 
conquered by a stronger forengn Power 

That dreadful night of the cxplosnom, when 
the air was filled with the shricks of the 
wounded and groans of the dying. «me lana 
tic on the wharf raised the crv of © Death to 


the Americans.”’ There are «ranks every 
where, vou know, and a nateem canma tx 
made responsible for them But some then 


many Spaniards have been heard te say exu!lt 
ingly that now “the Vankees ~ have no more 
gun-beats than Spain The masses are tow 
ignorant to comprehend the resources of the 
United States, and it is an actual fact that 
the majority of Spaniards im Cuba serrousty 
contemplate going over te whip Uncle 
Samucl as soon as they can find tome’ 


~ 


The absence of the Stars and Stripes from 


the grand official funeral has been remarked 


In Many quarters (ime small. omcomsgen tes 
American flag was all that appeared om the 
whole spectacular affair, but the reed and vel 
low banner of Spain—the ugliest om earth 

hyured largely Surely there were enough 
American flags in Havana. om the Comsulate 


and in the houses of American sulwects res 


dent here, to have at least covet the this 
amd if it ms true iss seme Ix that 1 
lhews were the vv tims «of “iM - rate 1 
decorate their cotfims with the rei and vellow 


was indeed a travesty 


On the sad evening of the fumeral. a party 
of voung Americans went to m at a fas! 
romable restaurant of the crty (allomge for 
menus, what was thetr hearrm« ami ondigna 
tion to read among other ttenss of the bill 
of-fare ““Jodlos fritos (frre chicken ala 
Maine "'—in facetious reference te the burned 
and dying seamen. It rs needless te ahd that 
the Americans destroved all the menus, and 
would have wiped the dirty thew with the 
proprietor had he not kept out of the way 

Washington's Birthday did mot peass alto 
gether unobserved by our wounded bows on 
the San Ambrosio, though ome of their num 
ber died in the early morning Their 
country women tn Cuba carries? them fhowers 
and yvrapes, and made them as comfortable 
and cheerful as possible 

Toward evening of the twenty scoond of 
February I drove out of the Cemetarno che 
Christoval Colon to lay a few towers on the 
graves of our men in homer of Washington's 
Birthday The place leeks chombiv bare and 
desolate in the midst of the splenmdad monu 
ments of that beautiful cemetery merely a 
great pile of freshly turmed gravel, with a few 
half-dug pits at one side fer the reception of 
other bodies that may dre mm the hespital, or 
be brought from the sea 

Clara Barton, President of the American 
Red Cross Socrety has renmte<!? a te cautiful 
house mu the suburb of Haxama called the 


Cerre (the Hill amd rs mew res mae there 
with her seeretars It ms at er ? priace 
with marble thaors, founmtam ar SMatuary in 
its patio and a beautifal gar n f fr 

and tall palms Net Tecest me its beauties 
is a bath bert mi the gree . a sort of 
Grecian temple, crreular in tern nitup ever 
b perl cof ear, cold water, wit ma? Steyr 
heading down unt t I _. i 

convert the place into a hespital or an orphan 


asylum for deserving fr 


a 
Since my sit t Tar Ness fF rion ha 
beeen ther mel ‘ is ’ PR s 
that wretched pla \ ‘ be 
hir nw t t t \ { 
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ness ft} Ho ru ‘ ° © had 
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‘ irs ’ ‘ ams ? ’ 3! f 
the wells tet ~ r ? nsur 
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Worth Remembering 
STRIAING FACTS AND Flt RES 


THe largest wrought iron pillar es at Delhi 
mn Inchia It is sixty feet high, and weighs 
seventeen toms 


LENENHOCK AND HiuMpotor both say that 
a single pound of the finest spice tr weles would 
reach around the world 


Tue largest police office im the world ts 
New Scotland Vard. in which three thousand 
officers can be accommeadated 


Tue leaf of the cocoanut tree is nearly 
thirty feet long A single leaf of the par anal 
magnola of Cevion affords shade for fifteen 
or twenty persons 


Tue timber wealth of the United States 
gives a vearly product of over a billen 
dollars, of more than twice the value of 
the entire output of all the mines 


Ir THE armies of Europe should march at 
an enght-mile gait, five abreast fifteen 
inches apart, it would require nine and ome 
half days for them to pass a given pount 


THE synapta, a water insect. ts provided 
with an anchor the exact shape of the anchor 
used by ships. By means of this peculiar 
device the insect holds itself firmly in any 


desired Spat 


Tue lightest known worm! is that of the 
inona palustris of Brazil, which ts much 
lehter than cork The heaviest is the tren 
bark, of Australia, which weighs nearly ome 
hundred pounds to the cubic foot 


Tie largest churches in Furope wll 
ontain the following numbers Saint Peter 
Ruorne 54,000 Milan cathertral t> caw 
Saint Paul's, London, 25.0. Saint Sophia 
Constantinople, 23,000, Notre Dame, Parrs 
21,000, Pisa cathedral, 14,000, Saint Mark s 
Venice, 7ooo 


THe returns of causes for imsanity tn 
England, France, Denmark and the United 
States, show that of every ome hundred cases 
twenty four are hereditary, twenty four may 
be attributed to drink, twelve te barsimess and 
money troubles, eleven to loss of frrenmds ten 
to sickness, and nineteen to various causes 


Or tHe candidates for the Britesh Army 
whe fail te pass the tests, four out of five 
are rejected because of clefeetive vision 
I bye evesight test comsists of being albsle 
to count correctly with beth ewes. as well as 
each eve separately, a number of small black 
dots exhibited on acard ten feet from the 
candidate 


“To ative the cold shoulder is said to 
have originated in a custem ence commen 
in France, and, during the Norman days, m 
England also) When a guest had outstayed 
his weleome, instead of the haunmech of mutton 
or venrson usually served at dinner, a cold 
shoulder of mutton was placed before him 
as a hint that he had better go 


Tit allowance of lawyers te populatien mn 
this country os rather more liberal than that 
f preachers There are So. 422 men and 
two hundred and eight women engaged in 
the legal professron, and. supp sing each te 


have an average of tem stunts com baaimed, the 


litigation going on at ome time on the United 
States would fot up SO. goo cases 
Hate von days Was a Name ancrently 
‘ en te seven cdavs before amt the sar 
number after the winter sclstice a bvern the 
haleyveon rrvcitaceed bey thre bee t 2 
seather 1 her eyes im mests Pearlt om the 
roe ks clase by the brink f ti oa I hee 
hale ven ra | t rnith ‘ « king 
fisher agenus of the class ave eveder 1 ‘ 
A Frencw entist argues that tl ort? 
tery } iped thre yer heran r [wa ling 
t t? t nt : 4 ? ' ’ '? ~ +} 
I | x 
| bie bea } ! ‘ont ‘ 
' Sas ¢ , ° ‘ Are? 
‘> It P . 
; ’ ter ' 
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+} 9 1} \ 
nrected with th ‘ 
ples | +} or ve \ 7 
I} iy v of ’ aot * 
j the t fr r ‘ 
a +} nt . : 
as thie ’ any . ait ’ ‘ 
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With a Personal Flavor 


7 4M KAA) CF LERBRISTG 
Maurice Barrymore's Cab Ride 
Maur Bart. rere the wellknown actor, 
: t re iTsa the other day I he 

aa ‘1M When the actor fin 

" skfast he found he had barely 

fast <r ny. to reach Wallack’'s 

tia 1 rites] evr be called i 

x aml jumping um, he said 

Now fast. Im on a hurry I hie 

‘ pel up and started off at a 

t x phe After driving about thirty 

t theut a step, Mr Barrymore 

t! whet } ght te be somewhere near the 
at Hie eked out and found himself 
mong emterely infamiliar surroundings 
bts t ! hve houted to the driver 

‘ thumder are vou gomyg?"’ I 

k | dA that werthy You 
“ tr Twas to g but Pom driv 
» t fast as the nag wall go 
° 
Lord Beresford’s Quick Wit Lord 
j ford netted) for 1 readline 
‘ thot iH kill had a 
t 1 «hurting the rf mt election ut 
dk ] t 4 t the war m tin 
| facut n good 
\ VW at «listiames 
b Phat «q 
’ i ' il ’ 
‘ tr | ‘ 
. ' wkit apent 
\ 1? nf Tre liane 
. 

Mr. Howells’ Athletic Tables \\ wn 
Team Phowel soonk for femar brouser i «hay 
Ble beegers it bit tharty cor ooppene oom thee 
mernming amd work teadiivy until lumehecn 
at ™ Ther te use h own wer bie 
tne ' s eet in «of ite I hie 
‘ ! mstets of reacting mew books that are 

mt? frown the publishers met ily «fl 
Arm am arecd bony ba Docoeoh burt of bres 
au It ul me ws well as of translatien 
fe the Ru an \ fr ml once called 
Mir Edeowe med fond him writing on tw 
tt tialbsle that «clanced stich Locobsbveed freon 

ther ery few minutes Mr Tlewe 

x ' f that in attempting toe keep the 
tal tegether thy disadvantage of a 
extenmtary fe were overcome 

. 

How Mrs. Campbell Became an Actress 

An interestin tory told of tow Mr 
' Kk © carnage the well-known bunglist 
‘ first went cm thre tau \brout x 

r her busta wcepted i apprount 
tte ew yvears, moa distant part 

f serld, amd there were reasons why 

1 nest wocompany him In 1 
‘ Mi Campbell suffered much = trom 
rel neliness binally, in her 

‘ t tapration camed change bee 

fg Pbtarmed an engagement wot 
rr shich started ber off ct 
} t ful career 
a 
Marquis of Waterford’s Detective Work 
Moar t Waterford nee hheoowedd 
b kill A robber, wil 
t Mba h 
‘ ‘ | ' cd bey ft 
| fourm ! 
I ' ited raself ca 
? ! ‘ were drinking tel 
t t them would betray 
\l ! sever, Was master of 
i n feeling 
° 
Count Tolsto:i's New Hobby ( 
‘ 7 hobby. and it 
i } ‘ ti ’ 
rk ’ } ara ind even o 
} ‘ ' t} , 
t kK k, Amight, Pawn, « 
> 

When Wanamaker Made Bricks I 
early t Wan r ower ' 
‘ a hie Pratt 
i’ t \\ Let ft \ 

rick - akir 
‘ } , 
‘ \ ik | } t 
t i i 
» 
\ 
at I yet } \ 


THE SATURDAY 


Sherwood told W A Sullivan. his chief 
clerk. to write the letter Thos Mr. Sullivan 
did The man went out. and returned in a 
half hour Whats the matter now’ 

asked Mr Sherweent That letter you 
gave me isa right. isn't it? Cof course 
it is That ought te get vou a job any 
where Wel I wish you would read 
thes letter of recommendation Ive got, Mr 


Sherwexad, amd give me a job 


Sherweoel teeek the letter on which his own 


name was hardly dry. read it carefully, and 


remarked I am well acquainted with 


Sherweext am! any one he recommends must 


be all right You report to the trainmaster 
and tell him te put vou te work 
° 
Thomas Hardy and the Weather. 
T heomas Hlarcly wuthor = oof Tess of the 
1) U'rbserwilles Very sensitive to weather 
influete es It his habit always to visit the 
places desert n | novels, and he is 
reqeerted t } arexl 1 i friend If it 
hacin't beet ut s dreadful day whea | 
’ ) Seve me t probable that | 
houlkin't ? - ‘ iz must cli 
And ef wae fine Wthouvgh Myr 
Har r i etter ImMplorinyg 
him tee tale hapy 
— 
Dean Vaughan's Colored Guests Dean 
\ : . . ieeeal 
b 1 had invited 
Pemyple 
M \ fan hour in 
thw T est Touat) mnconve 
1 te tl butler 
* * ’ J ° ® the nvited wue ts did 
\ replied ind odder 
t | nme mathing all evening but turn 
Christy s M tr away from the door 
7 
The Pope's Diversion It may not 
yenera te known that the Pope has a col 
thee f turds «ef which he is very fond, 
™ t f gaudy red parrots, and 
t f anima pelicans, ostriche 
f Hi has a nevard, which is so 
' h t t f his care that he may 
slmmest ? cultivator Such, with 
t Iper n f ti direction om every 
respert re } ersions in the yvardens 
where ther r inv things of beauty 
thew t ms mest gay and prim after the 
fashion ef bons h vardens, but abounding in 
ti wile ralness of a half rustic park 
Treleeed, et r the greater part a park, and 
met & x Peust it large tracts laid 
it with ar f_@ the comtinuance of which 
t l reelw responsible, the care of 
r fia ng his chief diversion 


7 
Su Henry Irving's Intensity.— Sir Henry 
Irvur + proto eves and intense expression 
had ¢ eth tof making a fellow actor 
terest that he was on the stave 
it It rredoain Manchester during a 
Miact } md in the seem 
“ ' Ml t WS teooonme oof the mut 
r | ? ! 1 no thy face 
| t t"! tr inte bh 
. . . , , tele-ter forget hes proper 
Tes i then ind 
Is there (reat 
. } fterward con 
Token a “mi Ve 
. 
Sullivan's Milhon Notes Sir) Arthur 
\ te have once performed a 
feat against time The 
r that he would not 
\ mothe in nt 
lak ‘ i ! 
“ ! | i t i 1 1 
. } il ] twent 
ume tl tota 
ght hours, and came off 
t ; allotted time 
7. 


Working an Ambassador's Influence 


\\ t hive Andrew White our 
tmitedd States Ambassador to Berlin, repre 
his mtry oon Gsermanv he received 
7 tters from Americans asking 
fev nit n them behalf in Court 
et s the funmiest of all was an 
hving on the West 
. tte? t« ’ | ‘ on. ast 
Six omches uaar 
\\ ~ . ‘ i t i iar mM «ur 
? amd Toa making an 
sant vou to get me the 
l Teorey Llve kmpres 
‘ } narck and te 
' r tl edge of tl 
! i wed 
. 
The Wealth f a British Peer I 
» ‘ tw 
k r t th Marquis ranks 
2 sscd { the earth 
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HERE isa great deal of good done 
in this world of which few but the 
parties directly concerned = ever 
know anything about Your out 

and-out Anarchist does not believe that rich 
their money; he doesn’t 
for if it were so it would 


men do good with 
want to believe it 


destroy many of his pet arguments. Of 
course, many rich men give little away, and 
many others are said to grind employees 
down to starvation wages and at the same 
time give handsome sums tothe poor through 
the newspapers, or in some public manner 

However rich men give, the poor men 
or those moderately well off, are never satis 
fied with the rich man’s charity—they could 
do so much better if they were he The 
rich man does not give as much as he ought 
to, but if you were in a position to know 
the income of each, vou would often find that 
the rich man gave away a far greater pro 
portion of his wealth than the moderately 
well-off man of his worldly goods 

A few vears age there died in New York a 
man who gave thousands annually to the 
poor or fortumate r teeth, and who 
managed it in such a way that not only did 
noone suspect that he was the benefactor 
but he did not knew the nature of his own 
benefactions How many men would do 
that? And vet there are a number of rich men 
who do it: regularly Rut to return to this 
particular rich man He had connected 
with his family an old man, a pensioner 
presumably, in whom he could put complete 
trust Every vear there was placed to the 
old man’s account a big sum, running into 
the thousands, and every working-day the 
old man would come tothe rich man’s office 
ind, seated at a desk, would go over the 
morning's papers very carefully 

a 


Perhaps he would read that Peter Brown, a 


laborer, had been run over on the railroad 
and killed, leaving a large family at such 
and such a street and number. He would 
cut the item out and goto the house or tene 


ment If the familw was destitute or in 
arrears for rent, he would find the landlord 
and pay the rent for three or four months, 
and then stock the house with provisions, 


going his way w ithout any one learning who 


he was Everv dav had its good deed of 
this sort, and ofttimes several Your anar 
chists would sav that the rich man’s agent 
should have patd the rent for eight months 


instead of four, and should have stocked the 


house twice over instead of once. and it is 
more likely, if it had been known whe the 
rich man was whe was deing. through an 
went. these good deeds. there would have 
beem pouty! protests in the newspapers very 
often bv ! 1 t this thing or 
that instead of soamething 
It was t wis rranyvement ind a vast 
deal of good w Had it been gen 
erally known that the rich man was giving 
wav. large s dail nm this manner he 
4 id have beet ! thre kietim oof all 
orts of schemes te r me of his wealth 
dishonestly He ar his agent would have 
been hounded wherever they went 
T hie rich mat t nas slre uly been said, 
did not know the people whom he was 
helping from day to dav: he did not want to 
know them He w satisfied that some 
nall part of t r s suffering was being 
t ‘ | ul ! k s full well that if it 
ever tn ime vener known what he was 
doing he would have ttle peace Many 
rich men have genuine dread of doing 
inv k t r fear f th notoriety it 
Wi ‘ t! I r this last will 
sound ridiculous It 1s a popular idea that 
rich men are tighter with their monev than 
inv one Else nd to s they do not give 
money away for fear people mav know it 
will sound ridiculous to some readers 
+ 
It soa tselute fact. nevertheless, in 
‘ nal cases. and the reasons for such 
feeling are readily apparent. If a rich man 
makes a benefaction there is a crv from 
these wt ‘ net koow him intimately 
Vhat ax has he get te grind? I'll bet my 
boots he sees his vr t the value of 
that monev |} k mehow. or he never 
would ha r ' t He wanted 
t t | t | er and parse asa 
kind + evetviwxiy knows he treats 
} workmen shameful i athe Now 
Sup Ts ther - newhere in this broad 
ts t p his less 
Sur . ilso, that 
' ks tr TN) 
* | ’ 
I g for hin t 
do is to g y without any one 


Doing Good by Stealth 


HOW RICH MEN GIVE THOUSANDS IN CHARITY 
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knowing it. 
just as much good no matter where it -; 
from. 
they are filled, no matter from what }t 
the bread is bought. 
fashion more and more among rich men to do 


The money will do the pow 


, > mes 
The starving are just as happy when 
er irc vakery 
So it is becoming the 


their giving on the quiet. It saves them 
bother, and it permits them to do the giving 
as they see fit, without interference or advice 
from any one. 

But what happens when these men come 
to die and their wealth is divided up among 
the members of their family, or given to this 
institution or that? Some one immediately 
starts the cry: ‘‘ Well, old Brown is dead 
Couldn't take his money with him, so he had 
to leave it. How it must have galled him' 
He never gave away a cent of it in his life 
{while all the time this same Brown was 
disposing of thousands unknown to any 
one but his trusted agents], and no one but 
his family will be a bit sorry he's gome 

But such is the way of the world There 
are, and have been for centuries, such a large 
proportion of rich men who have been mean 
all their lives long that a millionaire who 
is really charitably inclined has a hard time 
of it to do good Even if no one pestered 
him or misinterpreted his motive, being 
usually a shrewd man of business he canna 
bear the idea of falling a victim to 
sharpers. A Newarker, who for many years 
was intimately connected in a business way 
with a rich New Yorker, said recently that 
no one could have any idea what a tremen 
dous mail that man received weekly from 
beggars of all sorts. If the rich man made a 
gift to any institution or charity he would 
get a waste-basketful of letters the next day 
from every manner of crank, advising, 
reproaching, threatening and flattering him 
After a time he got to dread these onslaughts 
so that he finally had to devise some scheme 
for giving without any one knowing who 
the donor was. 

Viewing the matter calmly and 
sionately, it is not the easiest thing in the 
world to give properly.—Newark Call 
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How Big Guns are Aimed 


HE range-finder used on our seacoast 
defenses is not a Government secret 

but isa patented appliance—an improvement 
upon a system that has been in use since 
ancient times. Three sets of apparatus are 
required, each somewhat different from the 
other; these were invented by Captain 
Watkins, an English engineer; Lieutenant 
Lewis, of our army, and Lieutenant Fisk, of 


our navy. These mechanisms are very com 
plicated, and it is difficult to explain their 
operation so that it can be understood by 
lavmen All such inventions are an applica 
tion of the mathematical prin that 
knowing the base of a triangle and the t™ 
angles at its extremities, one can calculate 
the distance between them (or vast 
defenses the base of the triangle rma 
nent, with fixed objects to mark Its terminus 
The angles are ascertained by obsery ations 

onrnces 


through instruments made for that p 
and when these angles are known there is 4 
series of printed calculations covering 
possible situations, enabling the gunn 
catch the distance of his target at 4 ¢ 

At sea moving 
is fixed the , 4 


when a vessel ts 
and measured upon 
telescope is placed at either end of 
and the lenses of both are 
object to be shot at An observat 
taken, a rapid mathemats al 
made. the book of tables referr: 
a moment the gunner may know‘ ‘a 
distance of the enemy's cruiser Tt 
course, requires a great of technica 
skill and mathematical ability 
to be absolutely accurate, and 
is so sensitive and regulated tos 

degree that by turning a key am ; 
weighing a hundred tons, be veesee/ 
adjusted so that, with a 

powder, it will carry a projectite oT * & 
weight exactly the distance whi 
finder has determined it shall rea 


focus 


i 


dea! 
bet 


the 


can 


given 


h ¢ rang 


e 


Of course, the gunner must kno“ 
tents of 


Viet i 
his cartridge, becaus 

material factor in his protl 
make allowances for the * 


resistance of the atmosphere r 


also 


ture of the earth, and for the m« 
enemy's fleet if it Is in motion 
Although we have guns oF 
ind in the fortresses on tl 
arry\ a projectile thirteet 

f ‘ *t ef ise th 
see eight or nine miles 4 


head can see from ten to 


very indistinctly.—Chicago Re 


twe 
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WEBSTER’ S VIEWS IN A SIMILAR CRISIS 


THE SATURDAY 
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Yi recent unanimous appropriation 
f §50,000,000 for the National 
lefense, by both Houses of Congress, 
akes timely the following speech 
hy Daniel Webster, in the United 


deliver: 
eo s-nate, on January 14, 1836. Mr. 
Webster said 

It is not my purpose, Mr. President, to 
mak« remarks on the state of our affairs 
with Frat The time for that discussic:: 
has not come, and | wait. I rise now for 
another purpose. This resolution [to appro 
priate t surplus revenues for purposes of 
Nat | defense] has drawn on a debate 
upen general conduct of the Senate 
during last session of Congress, and 
especia n regard to the proposed grant of 


the three millions to the President on the last 
ht of the session. My main object is to 


miggene 
tell the tory of this transaction, and to 
exhibit the conduct of the Senate fairly to 
the | i! Liew 

I! vote for the three millions was pro 
posed by t House of Representatives as an 


tte the Fortification Bill; and the 
cs of that bill, three millions and all, is 
the ree which has been made upon the 
Senat nded over all the land, and now 
unt sed. 1 propeme to give the full 
story of this bill, its origin, its 

progr ind its subsequent loss. 


* 


The | sir, came from the House of 
Representatives to the Senate in the usual 
way. and was referred to the Committee on 


Finance Its appropriations were not 
larue Ir eed, they appeared to the com 
mittee to be quite too small. We reported 
the |} to the Senate with amendments 
which were agreed to by the Senate. The 
House of Representatives disagreed to one of 
the amendments, and agreed to the others, 
with an amendment of its own, appropriating 
three millions of dollars, to be expended 


under the direction of the President, for the 
military and naval service. The Senate 
rejected this grant by a vote of twenty-nine 
against nineteen. The bill was lost in the 
House of Representatives. 

The true grounds of objection to the pro- 
posed wrint of the three millions were two 
the frst was, that no such appropriation had 
con recommended by the President, or any 
Departments. And what made this 
ground the stronger was, that the proposed 
grant defended, so far as it was defended 
at a ipon an alleged necessity, growing 
outot our foreign relations. 

Now, in this case, I repeat again, the 
Vr nt had sent us ne recommendation 
tow h appropriation: nw Department 
y ted it; no estimate had contained 


tole history of the session, from 
ng of the first day down to eight 
the evening of the last day, not 
had been said to us, not on 
tel, showing that the President 
iny such measure either necessary 
r I state this strongly, sir, but I 
I state the matter as it is; and 
lraw the attention of the Senate 
country, strongly to this part of 

I say again, therefore, that when 
r the three millions was proposed 
nate, there was neathing before us 
d show that the President had 


d any such appropriation 


o 


net this measure, which the 
ires that he thought necessary 
ent, recommended to Congress? 
m J. and why are other members 
whose path of duty, the 
on says, shall be enlightened by 
lent s opinions and communications, 
ged with want af patriotism and 
lelity to the country because we 
(dan appropriation which the 
though it was in accordance with 
ind though he believed it import 
inet, and did not, recommend to 
leration 7 
r. were we to know that this appro 
sas in accordance with the views 
Executive’? He had not so told us, 
* informally. He had not only 
mended it to Congress, nor either 
ongress, but nobody on this floor 
iken to speak in his behalf No 
ip to say The President desires 


ort 


thinks it necessary, expedient and 


f any gentleman had risen to 


sould nea fia ‘ ariswe red the 


f the Constitution. Not at all 
t. an intimation. the suggestion 
at the Execut duty in 
; B i 
, 
la ¥ 
nt lor the Re A the senate and 
' 
+ might rest it But there is also 


another ground. The Constitution declares 
that no money shall be drawn from the 
Treasury but in consequence of appropria 
tions made by law What is meant by 
“ appropriations ''? Does this language not 
mean that particular sums shall be assigned 
by law to particular objects? How far this 
pointing out and fixing the particular objects 
shall be carried is a question that cannot be 
settled by any precise rule. But ‘‘ specific 
appropriation ''-—that is to say, the designa 
tion of every object for which money is 
voted, as far as such designation is prac 
ticable—has been thought to be a most 
important republican principle 


Let me recall the terms of the grant 
They are, that ‘‘the sum of three millions 
of dollars be, and the same hereby is, appro 
priated out of any money in the Treasury 
nat otherwise appropriated, to be expenicl d, 
in whole or in part, under the direction of 
the President of the United States, for the 
military and naval service, including fortifi 
cations and ordnance, and to increase the 
navy; provided such expenditure shall be 
rendered necessary for the defense of the 
country prior to the next meeting of 
Congress. 

In the first place, it is to be observed. that 
whether the money shall be used at all of 
not, is made to depend on the discretion of 
the President This is sufficiently liberal 
It carries confidence far enough. But if there 
had been no other objections, if the objects 
of the appropriation had been sufficiently 
described, so that the President, if he 
expended the money at all, must have 
expended it for purposes authorized by the 
Legislature, and nothing had been left to his 
discretion but the question whether an emer 
gency had arisen in which the authority 
ought to be exercised, I might not have felt 
bound to reject the vote. There are some 
precedents which might favor such a con 
tingent provision, though the practice ts 
dangerous, and ought not to be followed 
except in cases of clear necessity 

But the insurmountable objection to the 
proposed grant was that it specified ne 
objects. It was as general as language could 
make it. It embraced every expenditure 
that could be entitled cither military of 


naval. It was to include ‘“* fortifications 
ordnance, and increase of the navy ''; but it 
was not contined to these It embraced the 


whole general subject of military service 
Under the authority of such a law, the 
President might repair ships, build shipys, 
buy ships, enlist seamen, and do anything 
onl everything else touching the naval 
service, without restraint or control Hie 
might repair such fortifications as he caw fit 
and neglect the rest; arm such as he saw fit 
and neglect the arming of the others; of 
build new fortifications wherever he chose 


a 


And yet these unlimited powers over the 
fortifications and the navy constitute, by ne 
means, the most dangerous part of the 
proposed authority, because, under that 
authority his power to raise and employ land 
forces was equally absolute and uncontrolled 
He might levy troops, embody a new army 
call out the militia in numbers to suit hs 
own discretion, and employ them as he saw 
fit in any way 

Now, sir, does our legislation, under our 
Constitution, furnish any precedent for a 
this? We make appropriations for the army 


and we understand what we ar doing 
because it is ‘‘ the army that ti say, th 

army established by law We make apy 

priations for the navy; they, too, are for 
‘the navy,’’ as provided for and established 
by law. We make appropriations ior forts 
fications, but we say what fortifications, and 
we assign to each its intended amount of the 
whole sum This is the usual course of 
Congress on such subjects, and why should 


it be departed from? Are we ready to say 
that the power of fixing the places for new 
fortifications, and the sum allotted to each 
the power of ordering new ships to be bu 
and fixing the number of such new shige 
the power of laying out money to false men 
for the army; in short, every power, great 
and small, respecting the military and nava 


lent 


service shall be vested tn the Pres 


‘ 


without specification of object or purpes. 


the entire exclusion of the exercise { a 
judgment on the part of Congress’ For ome 
lam not prepared The honorable member 
from Ohio, near me ha sid that ‘ ¢} 
enemy had been on our r hie . P 
have agreed to th te And J f 
proposition were now befor 

ot the eT ng eT } ? 


was not, on that ac 
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to concur. It was no argument with me that 
oahers seemed to be rushing, with such 
heediess, headlong trust, such impetuosity of 
confidence, into the arms of Executive power. 
I held back the stronger and would hold back 
the longer, for that very reason 

It is true we might have given more money 
if we had had it to give. We might have 
emptied the Treasury; but as to the form of 
the gift we could not have bettered it. Rome 
has no better models. When we give our 
money for any military purpose whatever, 
what remains to be done? If we leave it 
with one man to decide, not only whether the 
military means of the country shall be used 
at all, but how they shall be used and to 
what extent they shall be employed, what 
remains either for Congress or the people but 
to sit still and see how this dictatorial power 
will be exercised ? 

It will be said, I know, that if we had 
armed the President with this power of war, 
and supplied him with this grant of money, 
France would have taken this for such a 
proof of spirit on our part that she would 
have paid the indemnity without further 
delay This is the old story, and the old 
plea. Every one who desires more power 
than the Constitution or the laws give him 
always says that if he had more power he 
contd de more good Power 1s always 
claimed for the good of the people; and lv 
tators are always made, when made at all, for 
the gewmd of the j* ople 

Fir my part, sir, IT was content, and am 
content, to show to France that we are pre 
pared tomaintain our just rights against her 
by the exertion of our power, when need bx 
wcording to the true forms of our own 


1! 
} 


Comstitution; that, if we make war, we w 


‘make it Constitutionally and if we yee 


money, we will appropriate it constitution 
ily: and that we will trust all our interest 
loth in peace and in war, to what the intel 
lygence and strength of the country may do 
for them, without breaking down or endan 
geting the fabric of free institutions. 


eee 


Comrades in Marriage 
DANGER PLACHS IN DOMESTIC LItd 


HIS phase of married life, the com 
radeship of husband and wife, saves 
a writer inthe New York Evening 
Post, is rarely regarded with a just 
estimation of its importance One loek 
with deep regret at the lives which are thus 
robbed of great delight, and prophesies very 
prosaic, if not more unhappy, endings of the 
leony partnership, when the first flush of 
young love's enthusiasm is superseded by a 
mere division of the necessary household 
cares and family responsibilities 
As the husband goes “ forth to his laber 
too commonly the last words he hears are 
Kemember to get this, or attend to that 
and, already full of anxious thought of bh 
day's work, his parting ideas of wife and 
home are solely of added care. When he 
returns, too often the mutual part of ther 
conversation turns only on the vexations of 
trivial details of the family routine, and 


there ends He has left a business partner 
behind hom: he tinds another awaiting him 
Naturally his mind will seek diver " 


elsewhere, of look for rest in the silent com 
pean omship of his « warm a solitary corner 


A husband's fads are offen most per 
pleainyg trials to a wife What can he tind to 
interest him oon these very incomprehensible 
things’ is a frequent query Really thes 
interests are of inestimable value to him 


It 1s a yvreat blessing to any tired man te 
have a hobby and his wife sheathd be 
earnestly glad of the recreation it give h 

mind, or the strength it imparts to !} bawdy 
Truc, it takes great sympathy with her Siu 

band (the true application of the radiea 
meaning of this rare quality) for her to find 


her interest and jov in | shen, perbap 
he spends all his leisure time for a week 
preparing ‘ Ruskin ! vy yt ae 
kill something But if, all these exanns 
thoms of pur ind cartridye threwe 
demands for h suisdiaated bveggetenige © ag 
hidden boots, lend zest to all the } r f 
his eve kindles and his step grow active t 
is well for her to stop wondering wht t 
pele wes hin, and give her best ener, t 
being very glad of th diversion te I 
theughts, and share his searche wed forget 
her annoyance at the widespread confusion 
he creates in the realization of the result 
e 

Sometimes the hobby rick nm quite 
another path, he is a fancier of cost bros 
nyvs and rare editior while the drawing 
r wm need ithew sand the | Aart 
praint Nothing nsignificant if st divert 
tiie from the state Pt marth t prounts 
oft difficult brief, or the tructive rou 
t at ahiate r } pr {, tvs 
’ ty le ant +} : 4 ¢} 

thu y ‘ it ar ‘ f° ’ } by 
rself ke ¢t ' | eT 


he acts spontaneously and freely as he likes 
No measure can take the dimensions of the 
lows she has eo mocurred 

Every common interest the wife can grasp 
euteide of these to which family care is a 
part, i a tattress against a weakening of 
that, tow often transient, intercourse which, in 
honeymoon days, makes the husband delight 
in being always in his wife's society It 
is better worth while to cultivate a know! 
edge of anything and everything that inter 
ests him, than it was in the beginning to 
wear his favorite dress and sing his pet 
songs You may cling to him with every 
fitre of a deseoted heart, and seek only his 
gemetin all vou de. and yet, if you cannot 
see with his eves, and hear with his ears, 
but foolishly try to make him happy by per 
petually endeavoring to draw him away from 
his favorite pursuits. and accept your ideas 
of rest and enjoyment, your labor is in vain, 
and your husband will never say of you, 
The art my rest,” of In thee I delight."’ 


- 


It seems an arbitrary rule, and one which 
does mA work both ways, yet deeper thought 
discovers a strong and beautiful reason for 
Its existetie Your feminine nature, which 
bears tte burdens of maternity and all the 
multitude A duties by which we grow strong, 
is mt mated to tts fac simile, your husband 
is that stronger, different masculine per 
sonality without which your existence would 
bre srvecnnigelete You do not want to lean 
upon and lock upto a reproduction of your 
el, and your share of the perfect unton is 
ter ferned ct seed fit inte: your life the tastes 
which make bam different from you 

Ooh, that st were possible to exterminate 
nagging from ceanestic life! So often, with 
the meat lowing intentions, a wife altenates 
sted sreetate even bitterly wounds, the hus 
band she half worships by persistent remon 
strances of entroaty, or by starting every day 
a fresh argument onthe same theme Half 
the time it is wholly concerning what is sup 
prmed ter tee esther for bis good or his chil 
dren's fost the wife cannot give up her 
preset All the symbol facts in nature, the 
droge ot water that wears away the stone, the 
meotise that gnaws the rope, the crevice that 
becomes the chasm, are weak illustrations 
of the fatal result of these arguments upon 
married comradeship and good fellowship 

As the climlbong up a sandy way ts to the 
feet of the aged, soisa wife full of words to 
+ quiet man Wise, indeed, was the old 
philinepher whe found this quaint similitude ; 
one sees the crumbling sand slide and fall 
back, and ever draw the woman of many 
arguments away from her goal 

There is. aleo a deep place of unity in the 
true wifely understanding of the immense 
importance and honorable responsibilities of 
her hustanmds tasiness It seems so hard 
to see strength vive way, youth fade, and 
Hiness threaten under the bondage of a 
tyranmas profession or an absorbing busi 
tes Liner onder your living that you are 
ure that he os not dying that you may live 
Juxurinisty os the only help that you can 
wive Pounvesgl against his absorption, to 
entreat him to let yo what he has promised 
te perform to fret and worry him through 


hiis few 1 if at decors can do neo pood and 
<t cop the mudst of the turmotl already 
ith fm rone naoft tired mand Phis sort of 
thing makes men treat ther wive ws df they 
sere unreasonable children, and lowers the 
equality of the matrimonial partnership 
° 
Whe a qatchiny with in wh ny 
heart, tl tis ny vray bairs and lines of 
re Abie t yen see, with prief, the prrwenr cf 
~s nt yrowing weak keeps your treubele 
thie «legal f evar tient let your clomand 
he § “u et his home he | peace 
} y , t Pratt le f iv mw realo watt 
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n The Rain Comes Sobbing to the Door a. 
x A 
7 Kiy Henry Aendall ’ 
"THE night grows dark, and weird, and cold, and thick drops patter on the pane ; 
There comes a wathng from the sea. the wind is weary of the rain 
The red coals click beneath the fame and sec, with slow and silent feet, 
The hooded shadows cross the woods to where the twilight waters beat! 
Now, fanwise from the ruddy fire, a brilliance sweeps athwart the floor, 
As, streaming down the lattices, the rain comes sobbing to the door: 
As. streaming down the lattices 
The rain comes sobbing to the door 
Dull echoes round the casement fall, and through the empty chambers ga, 
Like forms unseen whom we can hear on tiptoe stealing to and fro ; 
But fill your glasses to the brim, and, through a mist of smiles and tears, 
Our eves shall tell how much we love to toast the shades of other years! 
And hither they will flock again, the ghosts of things that are no more 
While, streaming down the lattices, the rain comes sobbing to the door 
While, streaming down the lattices 
The rain comes sobbing to the door 
The tempest trodden wastelands moan. the trees are threshing at the blast, 
And now they wie, the pallid shapes of dreams that perished in the past , 
And, when we lift the windows up. a smothered whisper round us stray 
Like some lone wandering vorce from yraves that hold the wrecks of bygone days 
tell you that PT love the storm. for think we not of thoughts of yore 
When, streamimy down the lattice the rain comes sobbing to the door 
When. streaming down the lattices 
Phe rain cone colsboungy ter the loot 
We ll drink to those we sadly miss, and sing some mournful song we know 
yince they may chance to hear ita moel muse on friends they've left below 
Wohi kiiow if souls aim bliss can leave the borders of there keden home 
tut that some loving one may now about the ancrent threshold roam ? 
Oh! like an exthe, he would bath a ylinp fo the familiar floor 
Lhough treaming down the latthoes. the ram comes sobbing to the door 
T bicotsgeh treamionyg down the lattioes 
The rain cone bobotnige ter thee door Austrahian Poems 
‘ , , , ' , — y 
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Up a War-Ship 
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i HOW SUBMARINE MINES AND TORPEDOES ARE MANAGED 


N VIEW of the widespread interest 
pry Leon ypne does and submarine mines 
which has been awakened by the 
blowing up oof the Maine, says the 
Scientific American, we have prepared the 





following account of these destructive and 
little understood weapons 

Specutation has been rife as ta the manner 
in which the disaster occurred, and a wee 
spread belief undoubtedly exists that) the 
ship was blown up by design, vet few people 
have wiv clear tdea oof the ditheultres 
invelved in the task of blowing up a war ship 
oder the cirocurstanees om whieh the Miatne 
Was placed We teal) vet 
mite the bastery of torpede  woortare 


ittemypt ter gree 
tat wall 


merely cexplam the present omethods of 
attack with thigh explosives 
Phe attack against aship wath gumecotten 
Aviamite ane Hithar Substumces os carried 
ert bey ferro thee mo osbre ll Pree potpertarppatie 
ar ! expelocdinmg: them at) the be md oof a 
tery chee which i stitcomrecatee cally propelled 
a artist thre ul wens L deundd cof thye ship on bey 
placiug them pa subenergeedd oven which are 
exploded: mre chuanieatly om been strinck = bey 
t! pra my yy) oan ! fitecl leetrically 
freon i tiation Mee Whe re an there 
7 
1] hie atiteormpesbotles te ty i to oeuaygr hapeod 
teal ve ‘ tistialiy al it twenty tive feet in 
letnytl W bien tite rien clivicledd pote three 
Pat Comipeartonent 1} first ripartonent 
itt head ta il vocohus of yun 
{ t! ! ur eciver for 
t tor cagee f« ressedl au umd beechanel 
t the om re | n m whiel aire: thre 
' areel thre hat mi fer 
t tt f the torp Phe 
kt win type 1! Wohiitehea ‘ how 
t thost) ountversal use thireotngebyeotst tye 
wort It taurted) on its « t \ rithy it 
from a launching tube bby means of a charge 
{ Crapo sseal cant " 1 few cnn of yun 
proweler (Om reaching the water t pre 
pellers which have been set in met by oat 
clisc harge drive th ata rere | { tharty kepots 
wm obour against the subsnerved du oof thre 
ship. the proper depth term mparoatarmed ty 
plateorpatie mechanism wit mh othe torpedo 
Cor ats striking the ship the gunmcottom os 
exploded by the tnpuct 
Another torped . a curtenpat tvp 
t! Hlowel rvent a United Stat 
naval otheor of t at sotha It a civar 
hap Vosse thet nish t Whit wloin 
pyrcatamer Teuat at ret vel emtire ly 
clitlerent It 1! ! t 1"! rmyecretupen { 
a Avwheel cont j aT ’ bound I anned 
tart ! » \\ ! i 
i t ’ 
{ ‘ 
t ‘ 


mtains an nite i 
luetor, the first of which cor ‘ rrent for 


lriving the motor in the torpedo, the other 


carrving current for exciting the magnets 
which control the steermy year The cabsle 
is extremely flexthble and has a total length 
of about two miles: it is wound on a reel 
which os within the torpedo and unwinds as 
it travels The cigar shaped torpede prrerpn T 
is rigidly suspended from a boat-like float 
upon which are two vertical rods which pro 
ject above the water and indicate to the 
operator, onshore orion the ship, the position 
of the torpede Phe little rods carry flags 
by day and colored lights by night 

Phe Victorma as an Australian invention 
and is controlied from the shore or a ship 
like the Sims kdisen It differs from the 
latter io beiny entirely submergible below the 
water, and inousing air as its motive power 
When its started it hauls a cable after it 
ined the first 


covered at meocderate 


unwinding itooff a reel om shore 
prart oof oat CoOmlEse 
peed Wohrea thre operator has vutded mt te 
within striking distance of the enemy, a eur 
rents sent through the cable which release 

the reeloon the torpedo and allows its cable 
to unwind At the same time the current 
tarts the airengines at full speed amd the 
final clash for the ship as mace 

Phe Brennan is another torpedea of th 

irtgible type Which acquired cor hers 
fame from the fact thatrt was takem up try 
the British Admiralty and subjected = te 


exhaustive CX periments Like all othe 


machines of its class, iw has proved onl 

moderately successful, and ino common wath 
them as not regarded with much favor 1 

naval authorities Phe Whitehead wt 
doubtedly, the best torpedo of the present day 
indi the recent struggles in Chile, Brazil and 
the Kast have served to most thoroughly 


demonstrate its deadly power 
+ 


It will be evident from this brief) review 
that torpedo operations are not se seeret or 
easy af concealment as is) popularly sup 
posed, and there are features connected with 
towhich make mo highly probable that) the 
sipking of the Maine in Havana harbor was 
not done by a mobile torpedo Phe torpede 
itseifis a bulky affair, and, together with its 
never have been 
distance without 


Whitehead if 


vhbortimy ship. would 


Launching gece could 
brought 


ittracting 


Within striking 
attention The 


sumehedd from a ome 


have been accompanied by a report and a 
plash as at left the gun and plunged inte the 
vater, which would certainly have attracted 
ittention on board the Marne if the Sims 
bdisonorany other form of dirigable torpede 
1 teeonm used. tt noomcemable that the 

ry plant uuld have been im existence 

' Vithout detectiort Moor ver. it 
\ \ ssible to run a 
‘ ‘ ra ne } { ' 

. ‘ } — 
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fired from shore when a ship is seen to be in 
their vicimity 2. Electrical contact mines 
which, on being struck by a ship, give notice 
tothe operator, who, by pressing a button, 
fires the mune 3. Automatic mines, which 
are self firing on being struck by a ship 
Generally speaking, the mine consists of a 
steel shell of comparatively light) plating 
which is filled with a charge of high explo 
sive, usually guncotton, and contains at its 
base some exploding or detonating device for 
setting off the mune Of the three kinds 
mentioned above, the mechanical mine ts 
less used than the other two For purposes 
of firing, cables are led from the igniting 
charge to an observation station conveniently 
located on shore. The mines are built ina 
variety of shapes, some of them being cylin 
drical with rounded ends, and others 
conical, with the sides somewhat bulging 
The observation mines 
siderable advantage from) the comparative 
simplicity of their construction, and the fact 
that, when they are laid, they may be adapted 
to allow the passage of friendly vessels 


}* SSESS con 


while barring those of a hostile Power 
When they are placed on the bed of the river 
or harbor they are known as ground mines 
In some countries this type is of the roughest 
and cheapest construction, consisting of a 
rough cast-iron case with projecting legs to 
enable it to anchor itself securely in’ the 
mud Phere is practically no limit to the size 
of these mines, Iving deep down beneath the 
surface. they are entirely hidden from = view 
they are not liable to be laid bare with the 
fall cof the trele ind they contain sufficient 
explosive to insure that any ship within a 
radius of fifty feet will be destroved 

Another type is) known as. the 
TL These are made considerably larger 


buovant 


in order to secure sufficient displaceme nt 
and they are anchored by a cable of such a 
lenyth as to insure that they will float at. the 
required depth below the surface They 
have an advantage over the ground mine in 
the fact that they lie nearer to the object of 
attack, and therefore do not require to be 
filled with such a heavy charge of explosive 

Observation mines may be fired by one or 
two observers If by one observer, the mines 
are laid down in rows, the lines of which 
All the 
mines imoone row are connected so that they 
can be simultaneously fired when the ship is 
passing the range line When the mines are 
connected with two observers, they are laid 
according to a system of cross observation, 
by which it is possible to fire any particular 
mine the very moment when the ship is 
above or in close proximity to it 


converge to the observation station 
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The great advantage of the clectrical con 
tact mine is that a very small charge of gun 
cotton suffices for the destruction of a ship as 
compared with that which is necesssary ina 
buovant or ina ground mine. These mines 
are provided with an automatic circuit closer, 
by means of which, on the mine being struck 
by a vessel, a current is sent to the observing 
station, from which the operator fires the 
mine In one form of contact mechanism a 
vertical pendulum is hung in such a position 
that when the mine is struck it will swing 
over and close the cireuit by striking a con 
tact pout In the case of ground mines the 
circuit closer may be anchored to them by a 
cable and float above them at the proper dis 
tance beneath the surface In the buovant 
mines the cireuit closer is contained within 
the shell of the mine itself It will be seen 
thatan this system the operator has perfect 
control of the mine, and can permita friend|y 
vessel to pass by failing to close the firing 
circuit when the warning ts received, while, 
it the same time, he mav have his finger 
pen the button ready to sink a hostile ship 
the instant that the warning Is automatically 
ent in from the mine 

It is a question whether a submarine mine 
of the ordinary type, with its charge of from 
filty to two hundred pounds of guncotton, 
would be sufficient to account for the absolute 
destruction which appears to have been 
wrought in the forward half of the Maine. It 
is, of course, conceivable that the explosion 
of a buovant or floating mine of the ordinary 
type, in close proximity to the ship, might 
have caused the greater and more destructive 
explosion of the magazines within the ship 
itself. and this theory would be consistent 
with the double report, the first: muffled and 
the second louder and more terrible, which 
many of the cyewitnesses appear to have 
noticed. Outside of the various kinds of 
submarine mines there is one other possible 
device which might be answerable for the 
catastrophe It is conceivable that some 
formoof torpedo, provided with an automatic 
operated by clockwork 
might have been placed beneath the hull of 
the ship, attached thereto and left to do its 


detonating device 


work Such devices are not unknown, not 
considered impossible by experts in torpedo 
warfare and mining operations Of course 
tin lithculties in the way of carrving out 
ich a scheme would be enormous 

' i¢ ¢ tt} t f +} 


rime, to px t it that there are tw | 
erations which render the submarine mine 


theory very doubtful The first is that the 
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explosion of dynamite in a body of y ee 
invariably caused the death of all the ga 
within a wide radius, and the second jx, +h... 
the great upheaval of water is followed | 


big wave which travels in every dir 


from the scene of the accident. W, rs 
aware that it has been denied that there ay, 
any fish in the harbor of Havana; but we ar, 


assured by those who have been lony resi 
dent in Havana that the harbor abounds 
with fish 

Kither of the above phenomena would. t,, 
our thinking, provide very strong proof that 
the Maine was blown up from below hut 
far, we have failed to find any evidern:, 
offered by eyewitnesses that either recy}; 
followed These points will be the suljec 
of close examination on the part of the b ae 
of Inquiry, and will furnish strong pres imp 
tive evidence, one way or the other apart 
from the condition of the wreck itself 


SO 


eee 
Uncle Sam’s War Pigeons 


TT small and dainty carrier-pigeon wil} 
play an important part in the affairs of 
this nation should it ever be plunged inte 
another war. Upon the endurance of this 
bird, its speed and accuracy, will depend 
the victory or defeat of the great strategix 
movements at sea, and, what is scarcely of 
less importance, the people on shore must 
rely on the pigeon to bring news of the 
approach of the enemy's fleet, and the result 
of some great sea fight, says a writer in the 
Chicago Inter Ocean 

There are at present six pigeon stations 
along the Atlantic 
in the principal 
New Hampshire; 


being = situated 
navv-vards 


coast, 
Portsmouth 
Boston, Massachusetts 
Newport, Rhode Island Brooklyn, New 
York: Norfolk, Virginia;e Key West 
Florida; and at Mare Island, California 

The pigeon cotes are 12x 12 feet in size, 
two stories high, and painted with red and 
white stripes to make them conspicuous from 
a long distance The lower story is used for 
breeders only, with a larsze aviary attached 
for their use during warm weather; the upper 
story is fitted up with nesting bexes, drink 
ing fountain, feeding hoppers, and the trap, 
where the youngsters are given their first 
lesson when a month old, which consists of 
a series of drills to accustom them to passing 
through the bob-wires in the trap to the cote 

These bob-wires are thick wires suspended 
from a horizontal bar in the top of the trap 
and serve as a grating for it, and are so 
arranged that when a bird has once passed 
the bobs with a message, it cannot escape 
until the person in charge removes the mes 
sage and lets the bird into the cote. 

It is extremely important, in the training 
of carrier pigeons for use in the navy, that 
the birds should learn to enter the trap 
immediately upon their arrival with an 
important dispatch, pushing the wires aside 
readily in order to enter the trap, the wires 
falling back into place immediately upon the 
bird's entrance. Until the bird masters this 


lesson it is uscless as a messenyer, as much 





valuable time would be lost 


Phe next series of drills are intended to 
deve lop the prigee ons’ staying powers In the 
air, to strengthen their wings, and to enable 
them to fly Jong distances without being 
overcome by exhaustion This is done bys 
means of a white flag attached toa long pole 
By fluttering this among the birds they are 
startled into a circling flight about the 
For two months the birds are all drilled 
every morning in this manner At the end 
of that time they are given their first fh 
The first journey is from a pornt ses ral 
miles from the cote in a closed basket, whet 
the birds are liberated This successfully 


accomplished, the distance is incre 
flight Whenever flown, a message 
in an aluminum capsule, weighing ot a 
grains, is attached to each bird's ley 
secured upon its arrival at the cot 


° 


After a course of training for tw: 
with an average of two flights per we 
fifty miles, they are put aboard 
wicker baskets holding one dozen birds © h 
and liberated at sea at a greatet 


than they had been tossed previou ee 
a rule that the pigeons for use in | it 
must, in training, be flown constan' iy 
water in order to accustom them te 1! 2 
cotes are so arranged that when At 


returns it walks on a small treadl: 
pressing a button which rings an el 
in the library of the receiving 5! 
respective stations, thus anneu! 
arrival to the person in charge ¢ 


f the 


The fact that the Government ha t . 
been induced to make use of the | % ; 
message bearer from ships at sea i 
to the success of the cote it A 
Marvland In these experimental 
best long-distance toss was mad ‘ 
which was re leased from the | 


ste amship Monongahela when 
ind two miles off Cape Henry 
hundred and fiftv n les fror 


t 


’ it 
i 
' 


hours later, making an ave 
an hour for one hundred and 


ft 
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{| Month Without a Moon 


Hi nth of February, 1866, was in one 
T t the most remarkable inthe 
. story It had no full) moon 
' i two full moons and so had 
Mar t Februarv had none Do vou 
' ita rare thing in Nature that was? 
I + occurred since the creation of the 
, Knd it will not occur again, accord 

mputation of astronomers, for 

. do you think ?7—2, 500,000 years 

7 


Icllington Never Saw Napoleon 


i Mr. Corbould, has just pub 
me of reminiscences, including 
rr lote ibout the Duke of 


7" rawtlt master to Queen Victoria's 


my the palace one morning 

f Wales showed me a drawing 
shed Napoleon was depicted 
veling his pistol at the Duke 
who was advancing to cut 

it enemy While Iwas look 
wing, who should come into 

t Duke himself! ‘Why, the 


in best criticise my draw 


the Prince Now, can vou tell 
it is on the left?’ he went on 
vy the sketch to the Duke ‘Well 
itter deliberately, * judging 
fr t vaistcvat and the cocked hat, 1 


was meant for Napoleon 


Right 1 the Prince ‘And who is the 
By the cut of the jib,’ 

ret the Duke calmly, ‘I should say tt 
f Right again. Well, now, is 

! urate ? That's what I want 

| Duke rose, put down the 

thus impressively addressed the 

Wales My boy, I'm going to tell 

ny that the English people don't 

ilize I was sent out to keep 

N n in check, but never in my life 


eves on him! Once, in the midst 

some one cried, * Look, there's 

N but before I could get the glass 

t the smoke from a field gun had 
enveloped him from sight.’ ”’ 


7 
Finest Pearls in Europe 
(.)> Hike occasion of the grand dinner to 


binperor and Empress of Germany 
by the King and Queen of Italy, 
icen wore her wonderful pearl neck 
h has no equal in the world, says 
rs’ Review When she was first 
King Humbert, who was then 
Naples, he presented her with a 
f these precious stones, each 
ge sparrow's egg, and of the 
t form and color imaginable 
the Greek for pearl the 
tspectal siyniticance At every 
the King has presented his 
rt with another String, ¢ ich corre 
irger than the last, so that the 
OW reach far below Her 
st While on the subject: of 
ther ornaments composed of 
wels are worth mention 
Frederick of Germany has a 


r necklace composed of thirty 

f exquisite shape and color 

wears them beth dav and 

tre of these almost living 
isurably enhanced by con 

man form. Queen Victoria 

it IS Supposed to be the 

f all }t ir] necklaces ind it ts 

ve been a part of the dowry 
(Catharine, of Arragon Phe mar 


k pearl necklace of the Empress 
swell known, and she has worn 
ly ever since the sad death of t! 
Rudelph; attached to it is a 
k diamond having a quaint effect 


Lady chester has a very tine 

! the same black pearls, which is 
n London drawing rooms Of 

ris of immense size the present 
XIII is the possessor of the most 
Iperb jewel, given by one of the 
Venice toa former holder of the 


tos arranged as a reliquar 

t spike of the crown of thorns places 
t i gold case 
° 





For eighteen vears it was buffeted about from 
one manager to another, receiving the same 
frosty treatment that Louisa Alcott’s Little 
Women received from the publishers. *' Du 
Souchet and I said Mr. Bartlette, “‘ were 
atone time very close together We would 
Write compositions as a practice, and I 
remember how careful he was about phrase 
ology Some times he would think for davs 
until he found the exact word needed He 
always said that he intended to be a suc 
cessful playwright 

‘In t872his business was in New Orleans 
and during that time he often served as 
‘supe’ at the St. Charles Theatre in order 
to perfect himself in the mechanical part of 


the drama Afterward he temok Sy iking 
purts It was about this time he wrote My 
Friend from India. Finding that his bus 
Ness was not preotitalic he stuchied 
telegraphy, in which I joined hin In a 
short while he became a good operator, and 
accepted a pesition in California, afterward 
being transferred to different towns in the 
Territories During all this while he was 
sending his play from manager to manager 

As A xander ID is. t elder, besieged 
t theatr ? izeTs f Paris, so Du 
Souchet tack It big-wigs of New York and 
Boston \t t Charles Frohman perceives 
the merit of My Friend from India He 
recounized the capital in its striking situa 
tions and strong sloegues, and made an 
offer of &s5o00 T} offer was accepted and 
Du Souchet sold his play outright, resigning 
all royalty He was glad to get a hearing. 
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Time of the World's Harvests 


URMAH in the month of December 
Peru and Seuth Africa in November 

East India and Upper Egypt in February 
and March 

Alveria, Central Asia, Central China 
Japan, Texas, and Florida in May 

Scotland, Sweden, Norway, and Northern 
Russia in September and October 

Australia Argentina, Chili, and New 
Zealand reap their wheat in January 

The coast territories of Egypt, Cyprus 
Syria, Asia Minor, Persia, and Cuba in April 

Belgium, Holland, Great) Britain, Den 
mark, Poland, Hudson's Bay territories, 
Lower Canada, and Manitoba in August 

lurkey, Greece, Italy, Spain, Portugal, 
Southern France California Oreyon 
Louisiana, Mississippi, Alabama, Georgia, 
Carolinas, Tennessee Virginia, Kentucky, 
Kansas, Arkansas, Utah, Colorado and 
Missouri in June 

Austria, Hungary. Danubian principalities 
South Russia, South of England, Germany 
Switzerland France Nebraska Minnesota 
Wisconsin, Lowa, Ilinors, Indiana, Michigan 
Qihio New York ind New England in Ju ‘ 


Living Among the Dead 


a «at remarkable convent in the world 
isto be found in the catacombs of the 


Russian Cathedra it Kiev Deep down 
* ith +} ot ‘ ent « ‘ clral ure m P 
of subterranean rridors lined with cells, in 
which fifteen hundred ascetics perform their 
dailv devotions ind duties live eat and 

pint yrim mipat f their prec 
kor ‘ rt tin } dla thy 
r ’ r , r r ' / 
return f t f 
* a | ' rk «lam " 
re. where t ' ' looms f 
° 


Etiquette at a Japanese Dinner 


THEN the guests arrive sav for dinner 
| the politen of Paradise is: turned 


Levers With great apparent hesitation they 
enter, bowing vy with tl hands on their 
kn s a f ! r Peopopri nag m tt r 
to the yrout f tt ides The first 
Japan salutation rresponds exactiv to 
the Norwegiat Tak for sidst DPhank vou 
fortl tole ure I aitt sttime Pmet vou 
I sever borit t merest beginning 
fj t “ZY t 2 \ nversat dye 
thing fter t t i ] teew veour 
pard four r thy ast i 
s t Hi ‘ i whathing when 
' , | f to ees , 
if I f z= 
fr Hi 
ti b 


Sweethearts Always 
By Daniel O' Connell 


|' SWEETHEARTS were «weetheart« albwave 


Whether as mand of wrte 


N - «hall as|j asa 
i t ’ gi iraug f lite 

But the «sweetheart has «miles and hus! 
When the wife has trowrns a 

And the wile’s have a wrathful « 
For the glow of the sweetheart + eves 


If howers were lovers a’ wavs 
The same te sweetheart and wets 
Who would change for a future of Fadler 


I he nsf this che kere 


But hushands grow grave and silent 
And care on the anxrous brow 
Oft replaces the sunshine that perished 


With the words of the marrage vow 


Happy is he whose sweetheart 


Is wife and sweet}! 


t «t 
recart st 


Whose v e, as of old, can charm 
Whose kiss, as of old, can thr 


Wh has plu ked the rose to find eve 
] ‘ and fragrance imetea 
As tlush of passion is me wed 
ve s unmeasured peace 


Who sees inthe step a lightnes 


Who finds m the forma grace 
Who reads an naltered brightness 
In the witchery of the face 
t ing ; Ah } 
a’ ‘ 
WW a 
And ‘ sw“ ‘ ‘ 


How Napoleon III Got His Number 


H' WW history mav be affected by a printer's 
error Kinglake has shown Tosuch a 
btunder is due the fact that the late Fumpereor 
of the French stvled himself Napoleon HII 
instead of Napoleon II Just) before the 
overturning of the existing government, the 
historian savs, a clerk in the ministry of the 
Interior wrote, in one of the proclamatrons 
which were to announce the fact to the 
world Let the word of order be N ij»? 
leon!!! The printer took the motes of 
exclamation for numerals, and tt was net 
because of any memory of the poor little 
King of Rome, but because of this ty pagraph 
| 


ical blunder, that the Second Empire was 
dominated by Napoleon TIT 


* 
America’s Highest Waterfall 
O* THE south side of the Grand Caflon 


of the Yellowstone River is ome of the 
highest, if not the highest. waterfalls in this 
country, savs the Hartford Times It 4s 
called the Silver Thread, and falls, as near as 
can be calculated, erzghteen hundred feet Phe 
descent is not perpendicular, but is SO 
near it that it os hard mot to belreve that the 
water does not fall strarht down. when 


viewed from across the cation Phe water 
comes from a mountain stream which has 
no name It flows in a northerly direction 
toward the caflon from the foothills of the 
Absaroka Range of meotntains Its entire 
route is through dense forests until it reaches 
the Very edge at the cater Then t 
plunges downward wit! . g n k | 
with its 7 md keep Preopepei thy it ' 
ping t tl Vellow ston Kiy rea 
eiylit i | riedre ‘ +} 4 

| i new tt t yoart 
re verv rugged. and tt ef ES 
vorn alr rt i traiynt ine \ t 
I . The water cdashe 4 sar ' 
very Straight angle pra 
neither to the right mor to the ft In 
sevegrui places irock, mot a t wer 4 
breaks th Steady ta of water fers ry i 

vht ca ule These case ade t 
| l break in th P eT ' * 
ractica t } f I 

tive ’ ’ 4 4 

] ' ir , ‘ 

it I ! ' 
hein’ of ¢ ’ § 

i . ; ' a ? a \ 
vaterfa fifteen feet le ' 
tom t clon meet appear t ' t 

iple of inche “ F P + F 
ervat ! l wa : Atiet 
t! fa t ire | ra 
tit amd are a dark brow I ! 

k ke t r ther ‘ r tr @ 
freon the rink f tt ‘ , 
ln v. heme t ! 2 r 3 

° 


Sleeping with the Head to the North 


THER noe doubt that ft 
bupsrecagy beer it ' with ¢ 


tion in tru nmin tact j 
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draws the other way, and forces the bland 

toward the feet. affects the irom in the 

system, tomes up the nerves, and makes 
eep refreshing and invigorating 


But f the person sleeps the wrong way 


imi faris to become magnetically «en rapport 
with the earth, he will probably be too mag 
ret iml he w have a fever resulting from 
the magnetic forces work me tions fast of he 
“ mat tbe magnet enough, and the great 
Strain will cause a feeling of lassitaude. and 
sloop will mot be refreshing 


Some persons mav scoff at these ideas, buat 
the greatest scientific men of the world hawe 
studied! the subject Oinly recently the 
French Academy of Sciences made expeti 
ments, upom the beady of a guillotined man 
which go to prove that each human system 
sin itself an electric batterv. ome electraale 
being represented by the head. the other by 
the feet The txxtiy was taken immediately 
after death and placed upon a pivot, to move 
is it might After some vacillation the head 
pertion turned toward the north, the beocy 
then remaining stationary One of the pro 
fessers turmed it half way round, but it secon 
regained its original pesition, and the same 
result was repeatedly obtained until organi 
movements had entirely ceased 


Things the Queen Cannot Do 


i her RE. are some very curious restrictions 
on the Roval prerogative in’ England 
The Queen cannot, for instance Saves the 
Keston Globe, caammunicate with her subjects 
inthe most menial of her servants. mat 
in she receive presents from her peopl 
ive thr nigh thers of State w friends per 
illvy known to Her Majesty 


I hve Queen could sell of ive iwav the 
Roval mavy or declare war with Russia 
tetat she mild not spend a single farthing of 
publi money without the comsent of 
Parliament She could not increase the 


wages of one of her footmen unless she did 
se ooutcef her private funds, or without 
exceeding the allowance made to her by 
Parliament A curious curtailment of the 
Royal prerogative is effected by an act of 
Parliament passed in the reign of George 
Il] This act deals with Sabbath breaking 
aml im oat at as distinctly stated that the 
Monarch cannot pardon offenders who have 
been convicted of a certain form of Sabbath 
breaking Though no act of Parliament ts 
complete until it has been sigmed tw the 
Queen, Her Majesty ts subject te the laws 
that she signs, and cannot issue a proclama 
thom contrary to law If it were the law of 
kngland that no train should trawel faster 
than fifty miles an hour, the Queen could mot 
Issue 4 proclamation exempting any train 
from the operation of the Law 

Though the Queen could recall any subject 


from abroad, she cannot compel a subpect 


te leave England This clisabilitw does met 
cease to operate even in time of war I he 
Queens the only person whe cannet arrest 
i StSp ted) felon Neo action can be taken 


against her for breaking the law, ama. there 
fore she is precluded from making an arrest 


is Uppers ing the suspected Prisoner were 
nhecent me aetiom for false rmaprisemment 
ould te taken ayainst Her Majesty The 

(Queen power im cispastog of territory on 
{ eace has been d prutes! Its a treme 

t r bler Miayesty ule) band er London 

rm? t Porarige Gbve Aurter ates 
‘ 


Ton Centuries of Sweetness 
Tv t hon the wor f 
t Edited n tyof Mamover 


‘ f th Cemetes It . ’ 


perms ' ’ ‘ oe ° ‘ 
j . ' } - 
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THE SATURDAY 
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My Trip with 


NE does not generally expect hard 

ship om a seasick trip, yet J 

A) ‘ apented attic Il was to “uo sce 
fifteen miles down a great river to 

the bay, then two of three days along the 
bay and then ten miles up another big 


river. and te return the next week the same 
' 


acl greotne 
It I have dome. traveling for two days 
uw! ‘4% er the salt water amd yet neither 
ye ter seme ng it and traveling over the 
ster by a@ tram I traveled by train, vet 
va hie i train which made its own 
wk and dud not use fuel or water and 
went at the rate of four or tive miles an 
' from it AM te or 
' 1} t t { thie t The “et 
I t three ba and 
t ? ! air. amd atw ita 

' Alwas far bw 4 r fort 

‘ ty ’ } ', 7 } 
‘ at, tw ation Hit \ 
l tr ‘ t thy train ‘ i}? ead 
fa t«lrawn by « ven bask cheng andl 
by an Injpun amd we traveled overt 
three feet tl k with two feet of snow on 
temp at ! tative ly tuned thee ilt water “we 
» trave by cavinght indd had te 
tegy at certarm timed polace whete we could 
titel weeed for the « anny tires We beget con 


or father how, mm cur cette 
tent of inthe wiywams of tents of prrles and 


bark erected at reyvular steopepen tag pices 


. 
Niv becornas at Mease Fort. and I wished to 
tour ion som oat) Rupert House, confer 
sith the m mary there amd see the resi 
clemts dey thee twenty ath of February, 
“a the «ley from Rupert Plouse arrived 


’ 
me an mvitation te return 





ere and tereoug! 


ththem, which LT vladly accepted and made 
my pore pear at poms These comsisted in getting 
iitable fowl cooked for three or four days, 
iwthering a bundle of blankets and rabbuat 
kim rugs te wrap around me ion the sled and 
coponm at miytht. packing a small box wath 
it Rupert House, and 
wekome cutomy deerskin coat and snowshoes 


thes, ets hho Use 


The ted meeds te be verv simple and 
ly cooked. for we cho mot stop charting thre 


ay tee camek weed at might we have to thaw 
ited and avammoon the morning I ternok 
a heval amd scone omes. the latter mostly to 
wmrvoimomy pee ket and eat at midday. sen 


artriclyes realy « wokeed a little cooked beef 
amd tea n ated i phar ket of soup powder 


tea amd rear, salt) ane butter, scone 
et ream trying pan, kettle, cup plate 
Ml ‘ t twenty secomd of March 
lw ’ fter four oi clock, only te tind 
ast’ rawithy that Tcould le down 
swat rit At seven o'clock the 
at we abandomed the 
act startu that «lay Phe smow fell all 
‘ t t tl ion “er We 
scr ! 1 trip 
] lw t ind, after a 
‘ k mi Hiusky it 
b ‘ t ! aed Startedd feet 
It wa i fime morning. teat pron 
ver la ha ind the wand 
We here we ite down 
. ‘ harnessed and 
tr} ‘ onsisted of a 
x ? t 7 tt tre half 
‘ " rrite 1 i 
! t t In 
' vet sTapped in 
i i that ve h 
\ | Lar Ir 
‘ ! 1 t t thre be 1 a 
i t ware ‘ Te with canvas 
‘ rely ‘ 4 withstand all the 
x ' } | ts il tr sthow 
‘ at tw CASS Te 
- 
An imypertant i the dow whip. terrible 
t the cows rf used byw a skillful hand. and 
etrible te the user if he be a movice, for he 
sure to half strangle himself or to hurt hos 
wn face with the business emd of tl ash 
The I i red had a banal Tithe 
! ‘ van ash thirty teet imdd weighed 
! ? . T bre is! was «of f led and 
seal in f tive feet from thre 
t assur 1 five mhes roun them foot 
feet x iliv tapered off, endit 
, : : ny half n inch thick and 
feet ay Woondert the dexterity 


PAYING A VISIT IN THE FROZEN NORTH 
By the Rt. Rev. Fervois A. Newnham 
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Eskimo Dogs 


SSSseeeeeees 


leader, with bells on her, about fifty feet, the 
thongs thus increasing in length by about 
three feet When the going is good the dogs 
spread out like the fingers of a hand, but 
when the snow is deep they fall into each 
other's tracks im almost single hile As they 
continually cross and recross each other, the 
thongs get gradually plaited almost up to the 
rearmost dog, when a halt is called, the dogs 
are made to lie down, and the driver care 

fully disentangles them, taking care that no 
dog vets AWAY Mme anw hile 


They are guided by the vote using 
** Husky ‘<2 Eskimo words ""“Owea a) 
to the right Irrah to the left, and 

Flow straight on But ften «on of the 
men must run ahead on snowshoes for the 
dogs to follow him I have often seen the 
dows tart ata xv illeyp of x miles an heur 
Tourt) thre now iS cheep amd we vo at a slow 
trot, the men running and helping the ck 


(sradually te yet alony ind M we bot 


eft behind as we vo down the river 


' lest ot ane the samdwich should freeze 


before we comsume them An open am lunch 
sounds very charming, but there are decided 
drawbacks Standing or sitting with fifty 
degrees of frest the mustache and beard 
heavily laden with pereles, so that ats dith 
cult to open the mouth without bringing 
tears to thre eves by reason of thre hairs 
pulled out, the fingers treezing if they are 
kept out of the mittens for a few minutes for 
eating purposes, the bread frozen, or begin 
ning to freeze the moment its taken from 
the pum ket these are tieet thre best con 
stituents for @ porns We 
cook in the middle of the cay 
i opar oof boli tea has been stowed in the 
blankets and has mot lost all its 
ti sandwich or a scone carried in an inner 


pocket will not be frozen very hard 


Hever stop le 
journey. bout 


warmth, and 


On again, and at i Po Mo we are passing 
Natatishe Point, about twenty two miles from 
NI cere We reached the nent pont, Biz 
Stone, before three o'clock, but as it was 
twenty five miles to the neat possible stop 
pny place we had to be comtent to go no 
farther that day We had a cotton tent with 
and the first 
thing was te ereet these m= the shelter of the 
bush, and te vet some wood for the fire aft 
course, the floor of our tent, which is also our 


us, and a small portable stove 


bead. os the trampled surface of snow, with a 


few pine branches 


| lard on temp AS soon as 


beckding was laid 


the stove was burning my 
nthe tent, and, sitting om this, TP proceeded 
to unpack and thaw my food, and to thaw 
mivsclf Phe stove bad not been very well 
putup, and kept up a comstant leakaye of 
nest pungent smoke, which soon caused mie 


much real agony in the eves 
° 


My supper of bread and butter, and a bird 
cooked, needed only te be thawed 
be Dorled for tea, but the thaw 
ne takes long, amd ito owas half past four 


ready 


ind water t 


before it was) ready The men were busy 
cutting drv firewood, attending to the dows 
ind cooking their supper till later than thi: 


The dogs are unharnessed and chained to 


trees, out of reach of each other as thev are 
very quarrelsome, and presently fed with 
frozen tish rabbits. of seal blubber ws the 
we may be Lhev sle« Pin the snow, conled 
up without any shelter, and get very litth 
ittention A tent with a stove is more com 
tortable for us than the open wigwam fire in 
the moaicddadle which ws always very bad for 
smoke Phe cotton tent gets almost: too het 
while the stove is in full draft, but every 
thing in it, except the sleepers, freezes solid 
at might It was too smoky for comfort, se 
we lav down at eight o'clock 

My bedstead was snow, mattress pine 
branches, bed of rabbit skin, and blanket of 
ditto I think that the men must have lit 
the tire verv carly next morning Alnout 
three o clock T awake indeed, | awoke sev 
eral times before that, owing to the hardness 


of the bed and the cold and put all my 
breakfast materials to thaw, but did not get 
ip tinally till four o'clock It took us till 


x to thaw or cook our breakfast, and eat it 


EVENING POST 


It was too late to go on to *he next camp 
twenty miles at least so we made for the 


tent here and were in it by 2 P.M very 
early to stop, but there was no help for it 
Hiere we used the “tent t ¢€ ma our 


cotton markee, but a fixture of logs and poles 
and boughs, about fourteen feet in diameter, 
and open at the top, through whic h opening 
the smoke 
roasting on the side near the fire, and 
T he smoke was 
eyes; I 


1S SUp pers d te ge (ine was 


freezing on the farther sick 
dreadful, and very painful to my 
could hardiy read prayers for the pain and 
tears, and was glad te turn inte bed at eight 
o clock It was a very cold night (about 
sixty five degrees of frost, or thirty three 
below zero bout I slept fairly well 
Awaking in the night I found the hair on my 
forehead stiff with ice from my breath, and 
pillow and blankets ditto 

Thursday, up at four o'clock, and off at 
\ bitter morning, and I found the cold 
preparing to start almost unbearable ; 
but I got down under my sleigh-robes and 
dozed We had to cross two or three small 
! from Cabbage 
Willows Reaching Willows at 
>t we determined to press on Then 
came the hardest bit of all Here the snow 
had drifted toa great depth, all had to walk, 
ne man tramping a path for the dogs, which 


t 15 
' 
while 


avs, about twenty miles 


Cabbage 


} 


fell into single tile, the leader being almost 


hidden in the smow The second man and I 
walked by the sled, holding it up, and often 
helping to push it when the dogs stuck fast 
We reached Black Bear Point at six o clock 
ind hastened to get our tent fixed, wood cut 
ete, before dark We used our cotton tent 
crvcd the tove here the wood was rather 
vreen, amd it) tek 


tove to burn and the 


a long time te get the 
food to thaw That 
night and next morning were passed as 
before only that we got up about) 3 4. M., 
ind made an carly start It stall kept cold 
with a strong wind in our faces, so that, but 
for a short walk, I kept down under the 
blankets About og A.M. we stopped to dis 
entangle the dows for the last time, and the 
leader was SUrippe dof her harness and robed 
ma set way with ribbons and colored wools, 
in which to arrive at the place. Directly 
ifter this we rounded a point and saw Rupert 
and knew that they 
would at once see us But it was a tedious 
two hours before we arrived 


Hlouse a few miles off 


Rupert House is) prettily situated on a 
hizh bank of the river, much higher than 
anything we have round flat Moose Fort. All 
the morning, and part of the day before, we 
had in sight, far te the north, Sherrick’s 
Mount, a really high hill, and the only hill 
to be seen for many journey round 
Mase A gang of men and bovs came down 
the bank and gave the dogs a help up it, so 
that we arrived in stvle, on the run, with a 
vreat team, human and canine, to receive a 
most hearty greeting from the gentleman in 
charge of the post 


days 


Qn a journey like this toilet exercises are 
of the most meagre kind, and undressing is 
net practicable: so the first thing to do was 


t get out of my deerskin coat 


which was 
ilwayvs shedding its hairs over everything 
neluding my food, and then to have a good 
wash and thorough change But I must pass 
omtemy return, which I must dismiss with 
tfew lines 

Phe weather was real fine while I was at 
Rupert House, and a high wind blowing all 
the time, so we expected the snow to be well 
packed and make the return journey easier 
I had a native missionary and his man with 
me this time as my crew and thev were 


naturally not as expert at camping arrange 


ments as the men I had before Also, instead 
of eleven gomd dogs, we had only eight 

nd rate. so T did not expect to make such 
vem tiene The route was the same as that 


v which we came, but the division of it 
different We started at 7 A. M and 
manaved to reach ¢ abbage Willows before 
lusk. My present crew were early risers, or 
we should not have reached home as soon as 
we did They had the fire going by two 
o'clock, and I was up by three, but they 
were so slow over their preparations that it 
Was after six when we started. I was up 
cach morning by three at latest, but we only 
once got off before six. vet I was afraid to 
he on lest thev should be later still 


e 


The second dav we onl 
Point. the 


reached East 
third, by starting earlier. and 
traveling later, we passed Bigstone without 
stopping and camped at Natatishe Point At 
Natatishe we used our markee and camped 
very luxuriously on top of a hard snowdrift 
four feet deep The fourth dav we started 
early and he ped to reach Moose before noon 
x was hard and the dogs tired, and 
we had a tedious time 


But travelin 


Itramped a good 


| ra 
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Wit of this Century 
CLEVER THINGS BY CLEVER Nee 


Imitating Dr. Johnson.—Of some 
tators of the style of Dr. Johnson, Scot: < 
on one occasion, ‘* Many can make Joh 
report, but few can carry his bullet 


Moore's Life of Sheridan.—Some .», 
having declared that Moore, in his }j., 
raphy, had murdered Sheridan, Georg: th 
Fourth is reported to have said ** I won’'e 
say that Mr. Moore has murdered Sheridan, 
but he has certainly attempted his life 


7 


Smith's Oharade.—Horace Smith aon 
puzzled a company by suddenly asking {7 
solution of the following charade My 
first is a dropper, my second a propper. and 
my whole a whopper!’’ No answer ws 
forthcoming, when Smith explained that th. 
word, in full, was Falstaff 


‘ 


Booth’s Broken Nose.— Booth, the en 
nent tragedian, had a broken nose, referring 
to which a familiar friend said, ** 1 like your 
acting, Mr. Booth, but to be frank with 

I can't get over your nose! 

‘“No wonder, madam," he said car 
lessly, ** the bridge is guone!”’ 


+ 


Some Tall Shooting.—A sporting ba: 
rister on circuit was narrating his exploits to 
Lord Norbury, and declared that he had once 
shot thirty-three hares before his breakfast 
‘* Thirty-three hairs!’’ Norbury 
affecting astonishment; ‘* zounds, sir' then 
you must have been firing at a wig 


echoed 


Longfellow’s Vein of Quiet Humor. 
Henry Wadsworth Longfellow was intro 
duced to a gentleman named Longworth 
when some one commented upon the similar 
ity of their names. “* Yes,’’ said the poet 
modestly, “but in this case I fear Pope's 
line will fully apply: ‘Worth makes the 
man, and want of it the fellow.’ ”’ 


* 


The Wedding Ring.—Sir John Bowring 
during a theological conversation, is said to 
have summed up his objections to the mat 
riage service used by the Church of England 
as follows ** Look at it; ‘with this ring I 
thee wed '—that’s sorcery; ‘with my body 
I thee worship ’—that’s idolatry; * with all 
my worldly goods I thee endow ’—that's a lic! 


e 


Making a Comic Punch.—It was Sydney 
Blanchard who once disconcerted a number 
of the chief contributors to Punch The 
occasion was a discussion, across the walnuts 
and the wine, of “‘ known wants” in the 
world of books. As though suddenly struck 
with the happiest of happy thoughts, he 
exclaimed that he weuld xv home forthwith 
and start—a comic Punch! 


+ 


Duelling in the Dark.—One of Rogers 
favorite stories was of an Englishman and a 
Frenchman who agreed to fight a ducl ina 
darkened room. The Englishman, unwillin 
to kill his antagonist, fired up the chimney 
and brought down the Frenchman! When 
I tell this story in France,’” Rogers Was 
wont to add, “* I always make the Englishman 
the one who goes up the chimney 


* 
The Ministerial 
minister was once 


Dr. Whately, ‘* Pray, sir, why 
the bell of your own church st: 


Bell.—A_ = loquacivus 
suddenly = ask« by 


are \ at 


** Because,’ said the other sentent! i 
am alwavs ready to sound the alat er 
the church is in danger." “* By 


remarked the Archbishop, 
you have anempty head and a long t 


- 


Lincoln’s Question.—An Ene’ 
calling at the White House, enlary 
untraveled President Lincoln upon ¢t 
ferences between Englishmen and An 


‘ sa 


‘* Great difference in many respects 


the visitor, “great difference der 
Americans do things an Englishmat ; 
never think of doing. Now, fer inst! ®, 
an English gentleman would never! - 
blacking his own boots.’ Ah 
said Lincoln, *‘ whose would he | . 
o 
it 


Correctly Entered.—** One day 
Eaton,’’ said Sir F. H. Doyle 
steadily computing the odds fer t 


race as they stood in a morning 
Gladstone leaned over mv > 
it the horses named Now 


that the Duke of Grafton ow! 
Hampden, who figured 
Mr (; 
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2 Courtships of Our Presidents *. 
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; FROM WASHINGTON TO CLEVELAND , 
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E KNOW little about the courtships 
« «f the Presidents, but that little is 
full of interest, says a writer in the 
Louisville Commercial. George 
Washington was a Colonel when he first met 
Mrs Custis. He was on his way to Wil- 
hamsburg to see the Governor, when he was 
met bv « Mr. Chamberlayne, who owned a 
lantation along the way, and was asked to 
stup al line with him. Washington re- 
Jied that his business was urgent, and he 
was ony persuaded when Chamberlayne told 
him that he had a young widow visiting him 
who was nich and fair to look upon. 
He finally accepted, saying that it could be 
nly for dinner, and that, the meal over, he 
it hasten to Williamsburg by mooniight 
He 1 threw the reins of his horse to 
Bishey ~ bodv-servant, and told him to wait 
r! return Dinner being over, the Vir 
( nel was so pleased that he was in 
to go He forgot all about poor 
Bishop and his horse, and accepted an invi 
tation to remain over night It was, it may 
sa » case of love at first sight 
\\ ston went on to Williamsburg the 
ext ind on his return he called at the 
se ot Mrs. Custis and asked her hand in 
She accepted, and they were 
‘ yreat style at her home on the 
Pamunkey River on the sixth of January, 
i7sg) A honeymoon ot several months was 
spent here, and then the couple took a 
wedding tour to Mount Vernon. 
Mrs Custis was twenty-six years old at 


~ 
& ] 


the time. and Washington was three months 
her senior Her maiden name was Martha 
Dandridue She had been married at sev- 


enteen to Col. Daniel P. Custis, the son of 
Jobn Custis, of Arlington, who was one of the 
grand f early Virginia. 


7 


John Custis had objected to this marriage, 
ind hal told Daniel that he would cut him 
of with a shilling if he persisted in carrying 
tout He had arranged, he said, a mar 
riage tor him with the daughter of a Colonel 


Byrd t Westover, and the contract had 

been made when the two children were 

bates in their cradles. Colonel Byrd was 
‘ th. 


wealthiest and most influential 
men inthe State, and John Custis wanted to 


see t two fortunes united in = marriage 
( Damel Parke Custis persisted in his 
preterence for Martha Dandridge, and his 


ily consented to the match. 
It was a happy one while it lasted, and 


Mar Custis had four children, two of 
wt vere living at the time she married 
Wastoneton. By the death of her first hus 
bear vas left wealthy, and she brought 


} 


usband about one hundred thou 
s in money, and a large amount 


te 


r 


i Custis was a belle at seventeen 
Twenty six she was a blooming widow 

> inder middle size and had dark 
es and hair Washington is said to 

i homely young man and a very 
x old one Martha Washington 

good looking-girl, but not a very 

x sing old woman. As she matured 
stout, and, though her pictures 

ras a beauty, the current history 
Ss says she was a plainly dressed, 
woman, who looked older than 


noted for her social nor her in 


jualities She could not sp 
v did not read a book from one 
vear to the other She was a sort 
n lv woman, who almost always 
x needles in her hands, and who 
hid a great thing when she saved 

x5 of a lot of old blac k silk Stun k 
worn-out chair covers, and wove 
i dress for herself. She was very 
her husband, and they show the 
in the second story of the home 

* Vernon in which she secluded he 
his death, seeing no one for months 
‘ing only a cat to enter the room 
hole which was cut under the door 


Jefferson had rivals in his court 
Martha Shelton, but he wooed her 
married her one cold January night 
snow was on the ground (ime 
x his courtship two of his rivals 

meet on Mrs. Shelton’s door 
They Sopped a moment as. they 


sound of music, and when thes 
; 


, 


ung widow's voice accompa! 
hord, joined with that of Jeffer 


! na love sony, t ! 
nter ig 
na gave Ipa 
ifter the marriage, J 


usand dollars 4 year and 
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wife brought him in a considerable estate 
The license bond to their marriage, to the 
amount of two hundred and fifty pounds, 
was written by Jefferson himself, and it now 
hangs among the curiosities in the State 
Library of Virginia, in the capitol building 
at Richmond. 

Andrew Jackson's courtship was a stormy 
one Mrs. Jackson's maiden name was 
Rachael Donelson. She was married very 
young to Captain Lewis Robards, a man of 
good family, but of bad habits and a very 
jealous = disposition Robards suspected 
every man who came in contact with his wife, 
and he at one time wrote home to his mother 
in-law requesting her to take her daughter 
home, as he didn’t intend to live with her 
any longer. So she went home at once 


e 


Mrs. Robards’ mother was at this time a 
widow, keeping a boarding-house in Nash 
ville, and Andrew Jackson was one of her 
boarders. Some years later the quarrel was 
made up, and Captain Robards came to live 
with his wife at Mrs. Donelson’s He at 
ence became jealous of Jackson, quarreled 
with him, and the result was that Jackson 
left the family. Shortly after this Captain 
Robards again left his wife, and when Mrs 
Robards announced her intention of going to 
Natchez to visit some of her friends in order 
to keep out of her husband's way, Jackson 
went with her. At Natchez he heard that a 
divorce had been granted to Mrs. Robards by 
the Virginia Legislature, and he married her 
He brought her back to Tennessee, and then 
found that the Virginia Legislature had not 
granted the divorce, but had left it to the 
Court to do so In the meantime Robards 
had gotten a divorce in Kentucky, and Jack 
son, in order to make his marriage absolutely 
safe, bought a new license and had the cere 
mony performed over again 

During Jackson’s Presidential campaign 
the question of his marriage made great 
seandal, and Jackson was probably thinking 
of this when he put the testimonial of his 
wife’s great worth in the epitaph which he 
wrote on her tombstone. Mrs. Jackson was 
not an educated woman. Her speech was 
ungrammatical and full of frontier idioms 
She smoked a pipe, and what reading she 
did was confined to the Bible. She was 
twenty-three years old when Jackson married 
her, and he was about one year older 

Van Buren’s wife died seventeen years 
before he became President Her name 
was Hannah Hoes, and she was distantly 
related to him He was engaged to her for 
a long time, but was not married to her 
until he could) support her comfortably 
Thev were of the same age, and their married 
life of twelve vears was a happy one 

President Harrison was a Captain in the 
United States Army, just twenty-two years 
old, when he was married to Anna Symmes 
a bright Ohio girl of twenty Miss Svmmes 
was the daughter of Judge Symmes, one of 
the associate judges of the Supreme Court of 


the Northwest Territory She was visiting 
her sister at Lexington, Kentucky, when she 
met Captain Harrison Phey were married 


it North Bend, Ohio Harrison then re 
signed his commission in the army, and was 
elected the first delegate to Congress from 
the Northwest Territory Mrs Harrison 
was not well when Harrison came t 


Washington in his official capacity, and 
never lived in the White H 
* 
General Tyler, the son of Pr lent Tyler 


savs that his father was married twice, and 
he was the first President who was married 
while in the White House, Cleveland being 
the second Shortly before President Tyler 
died he said to his son My son, I have in 
many respects been a fortunate man but im 
no one particular respect have T had greater 
cause to congratulate myself than that, ever 
since I reached man’s estate, | have passed 
only two vears out of the marriage relation 
for it has protected and preserved my moral 


life General Tyler describes his mother 
the President's first wife, as a dark haired 
fair skinned lady, with a person which wa 
a perfect mould of beauty She was of 
medium siz and looked much like t 


Empress Josephine, save that her skin was 


aire Tvler met her at a ball given by o 
of the wealthy Douglases of Virginia, and 
it once f nolo Hl 4 then al 
nineteen years land it wa io rha i r 
bee for t bo ime enygayed to her 
rt} ts] }? i (, I 
‘ t re formal than that «of 
HH i A it r 
} ' ’ 


EVENING POST 


“As was the custom then among the better 
class of Virgiman families, the lover never 
thought of going out riding in the same car 
riage with his afhanced, but rode along on 
horseback at the side of the carriage, which 
always contained one or more ladies in addi 
tion to his sweetheart to add decorum to the 
eccasion.”” President Tyler and his first 
wife were of nearly the same age, he being 
only eight months her senior Their wed 
ding took place on his twenty third birthday 
and their marned life of twenty nine years 
was a most happy one 

President Tyler's second marriage took 
place two vears after the death of his first 
wife Tyler was fifty-four vears old The 
bride was a girl hardly out of her teens 
Her name was Miss Julia Gardiner, and she 
was the daughter of a wealthy gentleman of 
New York. General Tyler says that in the 
second winter after his mother’s death, Mr 
Gardiner and his two daughters came to 
Washington on their return from Europe 
They visited the White House one Thursday 
evening, and he, as private secretary, took 
their cards, they being unknown to him, and 
introduced them to the family A short time 
after they called upon his sister, who was 
then presiding at the White House, and she 
returned their call, discovering that the girls 
were very beautiful and accomplished, and 
also of excellent) family They repeated 
their visit to the White House during the 
season, returning to New York at its close 


After a time President Tyler began to look 


with eves of lowe at ome of the Misses 
Gardiner, and finally proposed a marriage 
with her to her father and mother His pro 
posal was well received, and, the young lady 


being willing, the marriage was determined 
upon It took place in New York General 
Ivler thinks it would have been an indelicate 
thing to have had nt celebrated at the White 
House President Tyler lived seventeen 
vears with his second wife, and had a num 
ber of children by her 

Mrs President Polk was a belle of 


Tennessee and there is a tradition” in 
Tennessee that Polk was advised by General 
Jackson to marry her Andrew Jackson, a 


great friend of young Polk, thought his atten 
tions among the ladies were entirely too 
promiscuous. He urged him to select: one 
of the number of sweethearts, so the story 
goes, telling him at the same time that amony 
them all he could not find a sweeter woman 
ora better wife than Sallie Childress. Polk 
took Jac kson > advu 2. and was ace epted 

President Pierce met his wife while he was 
studving law Her maiden name was Jane 
Means Appleton. She was the daughter of a 
President of Bowdoin College, and was mar 
ried at the ave of twenty-three, when Pierce 
was a member of the Lower House of Con 
yress She was net well enough while in 
the White House to make much of a social 
fiwure She died im 1563, six years before 
her husband 

Fillmore was twice married, and his first 
wife was by far the superior Her name was 
Abigail Powers, the youngest child of a 
Saptist clergyman of New York She was 
tall, fine looking and well formed, with a 


fair complexion and beautiful eves Her 
pietures, as Lady of the White House, repre 

semt her with luxuriant curls hanging down 
the sides of her face, and a white lace cap 
upon her head She was two years oldet 


than Fillmore when they were married 
eee 


Ellen Terry's One Line Part. T! 


story i related of Ellen Terry One evening 
rcompany of amateurs were about to give 
t performance for the benetit of sore 
charity There was one very small part 
that of maid servant, and each one of the 
unateurs loftily uid that she would not play 
t Very much provoked, Edith Wardell 
daughter of M Perry, who was one of tl 
in art 1 ry! | } nt ' 
that . 1 vet her . to uN 
r 4! | ‘> thre 1 ' { t} 
teort iI t! tt t itr ‘ row ! 
i wt t! aid 1?) ! ! mo oher ] k 
‘ t ‘ t ca i votulder thre pplau ‘ that 
reat 1} her did not ft th rowel off the bots. 
It was wit t! vreatest ditheult } tithes 
icceeded im getting silence enough to say 
the aathe ne that wa hheer port Please 
maiam, did vou say you were hout or hin? 
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Cecil Rhodes’ Love of Animals. (+« 
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How Lent is Observed 


CESTOMS OF MANY LANDS 
By John Wallace 


SENT in this country is not what it is 
Rn) at howe T he sym iker was a 
(aerman woman, with a soft’ voice 
tinctured with an accent slightly 
provincial She was talking to her com 
pamion, a man in holiday mom! and his 
‘best '' clothes at a table in a little café on 
the © East Sick of New York 
On Ash Wednesday, in my part of the old 
country, the girls and boys all get together, 
and the boys have a great big wagon like a 
hay shelving The girls are all good dancers 
and singers, and the boys can sing, too The 
girls get in the wagon and the lads pull it 
instead of horses, the whole crowd singing at 
top voice, and away we go to a stream 
There we all used to take off our shoes and 
stockings and wade, and after that dance on 
the green."’ 

This is only one of the many = strange 
Lenten customs that prevail in different parts 
of the Old) World In France on Ash 
Wednesday, the peasants dress up a pole like 
aman, and put a ruddy, good natured false 
face on it Then they carry this from door 
to door and announce that this is Good 
Cheer’ whois going to die to day and wants 
money to pay his funeral ¢ Y penises The 
money is collected, and after grotesque cere 
monies such as those indulged in by college 
boys in this country ino mock burials, the 
beady of (xml Cheer is Interred 

In the English Court, up toethe time of 
George |, there was an othcer of the Royal 
household called the King's Cock Crower 
whose duty it was during the Lenten season 
to ' crow the hours of the night, instead of 
having the watchmen call them as. they 
usually did at other seasons of the year 


On the first Ash Wednesday after the 
accession of) Creorge Il, this extraordinary 
functionary crowed ten times just as” the 
Prince of Wales Cafterward George IL) sat 
down to supper The Prince, tynorant of the 
ceremony was with difhculty restrained 
from thrashing the perpetrator of what) he 
deemed an unheard of insult bexplanations 
followed, and the Royal dignity was appeased 
by the abolishment of the oftties 

On the first Sunday inp Lent in the Eifel 
Mountains of Rhenish Prussia, a great wheel 
ismade of straw and dragged to the top of 
the hill by three horses At night the boys 
of the neighboring villages, armed with 
torches, climb to the hall temp set fire to the 
straw and roll the wheel down the hillside 
At the bottom of the hill the torches are 
flung oon top oof the wheel and all those 
present set up a bymn Phis ceremony, they 
explain, is to propitiate the Virgin, so that 
she will bless the fruits of the year 

In Spanish countries Lent is represented 
by an etfigy dressed as an old woman, which 
is carried through the streets by bews and 


virds fantastically yarbed As the procession 
moves along those who compase it cry out 
Saw down the old woman! Saw Gown thre 
old woman! This crv is kept ug until 
midnight, allof the promenaders meanwhile 
knocking at each door until every one 4 
moused When the our of twelve thie ‘ 

int iwi produced ame othe figure 4 
iwed in two 

Phe Neapolitans Dave a very curious cu 
tom \ doll called) Lent rricacte It 
leothred! nablack vown and w if t white 
bie Ll «lre b s run [ry the ! ht hand 
ther fistiall veered with thax arncd the 

uw pp teal tie k moe ered fittuny titer 
tl | bevel md the other inte an orange 
In th ranyve there ar ils seven quill 
rey ntiny ti en weeks of Lent 
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HERE is a general custom among 
modern novelists to refrain from 
telling how, why, of where, their 

plots were created How much 
better it would be in face of the commen 
awhreverment of book writing, if afew pages 
were added to the last chapter which 
creation of the plot 
Would there not be a little surprise in store 
for the reader? Would the fascination net 
grow stronger upon him as chapter after 


would reveal the 


hapter, he neared the end? 

It known only of a few meovelists as to 
how they get ther plots I may av. how 
ver, that noone of any reputation has backed 
himself in a room, ane it down w 
enand pipe and waited for an inspiration 

seize heim No the ? ve ts stim k f 
ly 


as chistributed aman fea 


somen and things throughout Nature s ow 


jrhere 

A yvlance out of the window at a sparrow 
hirping cheekily at the cat beneath, may 

ve the yerm for a railway moshap, as it did 
t (stant Allen, whe made such a rt» ‘ 
tion the real climax { his What's Kre ’ 
thre Theonne 

The sight of a woman Peevatstiful face ! 
by side with a murderers hicheous features 


may furnish the central fwure for a leerk. as 
ntodid te Rider Hayyvard in Dawn \ lacdy 
inachurch at Norwood, at whah Mr Hag 
gard was attending, was Angela. Mr. Hag 
yards herome’s or uinal She was sitting 
next te the murderer (not then brought te 
justice amd so striking was the contrast that 
Mr Haggard instantly left his pew and put 
the tdea in his mote tenek at) bene 


Hardly a plot that has grown inte a famous 
book has been hatched by mere racking of 
brains A pipe or a cup of tea might and 
vou on embellishing the scheme when vou 
Peave: Dat taper at, Peat) mee arepetamt cof somek omy 
or tea drinking will help create the plot 
itself 

Present day plots are wrought more often 
by actualitv than by tmagimatien They 
urround us at every moment. and a mowelrst 

merely aman whe realizes their presence 
mel whe can distinguish the geaxl from the 
bad, while we are blind te them and press 
then bey 

When. in his early days of nowel writing, 
Mr dames Payn 
exhausted. and he was om the herkout for a 


slemder « Ape Ticthes Were 


plot for his mext book. a traweling memagedtc 
visited Edinburgh, where he was stepping 
Phe primcipal attraction of the show was 
Dickeracandua The African) Loom tamer 
Mr VPavon was very much interestedd mm = thes 


man ind they often sat «chown to meals 
together The lronm-tamer related the mocost 
sensational adventures that man has ever 
had with the king of beasts The nlea «sf 
writing a book abaut it mewer irresd tes Mr 
Pave wuntel the om tamer came te a (rag 
end by Lemmy torn te p > by his anumals 
Mir Pavn strum il Ulbers« im a} nts together 
moa beck, umcder the tithe of The Fanmuly 
Sc aperrace iovreat work that has often 
been anitatedd by less imaginative writers 


It too often happens that a man has an 


excellent plot but a pear stwle of: te my hes 
tory wml vice VeTsa I these less gifted 
Persons a popular meow t has offeredd to s« 
plots of h vooinvention for a quarter of 
thre prrertit wi ! the baxek may afterward 
make r) i reasonmal t tut 
unfortunately, he umwettiny!y semt hes 
iy} int an old t T hee ‘ AA peut 
hed, amd the author Cemsur Lery eavils 
for theft Phe poplar men =. however 
explained the matter and msequently 


recouped the applicant fer bis loss 
. 


A most commonplace thing sometimes will 
form the germ of a mnowel af et attracts the 
iwther while he is in an mmvemtive mend 
Nir Clark Russell the Sea stowyv writer 
worked out ome of hos fascimating nautical 


romances -The Wreck f the (tsrnnvemer 
from ai barrel of tainted perk which 
was washed up at his feet on tl Kentrs 
shore The barrel had been thrown over 
board from a ship whese crew had muatimied 
Phe ship was afterwar wrecked om th 
Low ns Hitherto, crews had newer mutine 
for the shipment of bad fod No writer 
‘ Mr Russell, had tou i this ug 
few { sea lit trent I “A . 2 - 
‘ " Mir R 
, 
k 
i 
_ id | x 
t x t >» 
Aa ast cu t t ‘ | ia “ 


TRIFLING SOURCES 


THE SATURDAY 


The Plots of Famous Books 


OF INSPIRATION 


book, called Treasure Island, with a colored 
map, something like his eccentric drawing of 
Scotland Up out of those spidery pencilings 
had sprung Treasure Island, which brought 
fame to this over sensitive mbhabitant of 
Pith bry 

Sea stories. of course, have been written 
aleeut chiefly from experience In your 
vounger days Ballantyne's Lighth«use must 
have thrilled you with its vivid accounts of 
Scottish sea life But that romance would 
never have been written if the authar hadn't 
been imprisoned, for three weeks, in Bell 
Reek Lighthouse owing to the absence of 


ps through continuous gales I bie ate 
Mr Ballantyne didn't go to the Bell Kock 
ss vou would imagine m search of lecal 

" le merely went on a private vs t 
but, more by accident than anything else, he 
truck such a mine of information that he 

udexd toe write a book on the subject 

Dhere os a story told of ome of our great 
atiters which shows what peculiar meds 

en must l, nt foor tl 
trate their thoughts on their work I 


ter had suddenly iped from Fleet Street 


! liting into book writing fame, and, hav 
ng invented a good plot for a novel, went 
nto the country to write it But the ink 


eden his pen He couldn't think Hi 
mimd watdered Suddenly a bevy . 
on oa boscuit tin) passed under his study 
snehow The louder the motse om the 
bescuit tin the swifter the writer's pen flew 
across the paper The secret was «at It 
was the absence of Fleet Street rear and 
rattle that 
the boy acon, and told him to continue the 


silenced his brain So he wave 


dinevervy morning till his work was finished 
Conan Dovle has a similar weakness He 
matsiche thre prale of the literary world 
The intervals of his medical practice seme 
vears age were occupied by plotting for a 
eries of short stories He was mest: prolite 
eof schemes while nowy messengers were 
walking ino and out and round abeut his 
surgery Tobe left alone in silence on his 
room was fatal to his stortes 
He welcomed a bang at the door, and a 
squeaky voice, Please, Doctor, mother wants 
to know if she isto add water to that medi 
? It gave him local color, and sort of 
inspired him with fresh ideas And if an 


cite 


urgent case did compel him te step and 
leave his hero hanging by his little finger 
ever a vawning precipice, he would come 
theack with a better notion as te how to save 


him from destruction Answers 


eee 
America’s Great Railways 


“THE London Times concluded recently the 

publication of aseries of articles compar 
ne knglish with American ratlresads, seme 
shat te the advantage of the American in 
these articles reference is made to the many 


mechanical obstacles topeyraphical and 
raat Which our railroads hawe had teu 
croVaTa cortie 
Cnther obstacles than those due to peculiar 
geeuraphical conditions and sudden = and 


serious Variations in temperature have been 


surmounted mot less successfully T hese 
may be summarized as four. The oppesition 
ef the trolley roads, Government improve 
ment of Competing waterways te thet 


communication, and the rivalry of the Post 
(Mhee Department 


Che present mileage of electr ww tt 
tranireads in the United States apperen 
mately, fourteen thousand miles. exclus 
six hundred miles of cable and less tl 


theusand miles of horse-car lines tlhe 
eniv a few vears ago the street railroads 
were almost wholly horse car lines 

The che velopme mt of the trollew svstem of 
traction has assured closer and cheaper con 
nection between towns on the limes of ra 
read comnection, and 
important and profitable item of local pas 
senger trathe has been cut inte severely 
Rlectric lines are cheaply constructed. the 


comsequentiy tr 


roadbed costing little, and expensive 

tives and cars not) being required T here 
> no burdensome transportation of fuel 

ne cxpenditure for terminals or stations. and 

per act ally Te eX DeTISEs for track walk mu 
Many towns, more especially in the M 

imi New England States, were built up by 


their proxim’ty to a railroad, but during the 
ust few vears the passenger traits tntWween 
such towns has been diverted ¢t i Cons 
‘ xtent from t! steam 
' 
\ 
le t ‘ : ‘ 
ginth ikes and the inais WW t 
i ic is UNIMportar trams 


EVENING POST 


by water is uniformly cheaper, and is also 
sometimes more desirable, than by steam 
cars. and during the last ten years many 
millions of dollars have been appropriated 
by the Federal Government in improving 
the facilities of lake commerce, in’ broaden 
ing the channels of rivers, and in promoting 
internal commerce generally. Such expend 
itures, supplemented by like expenditures 
by the States. more particularly New York, 
Michigan and Illinois, have nec essitated 
reduction of rates or large outlays by the 
railroad companies for improved service 

In the United States nearly eight hundred 
thousand telephones are now In use, W ith six 
hundred thousand miles of telephone wire, 
three hundred and fifty thousand telephone 
Stations, and. it is said, nearly three million 
telephone messages daily In many cases 
where formerly the transaction of business 
involved a railroad journey, the telephone 
renders it unnecessary, and accordingly the 
passenger receipts of railroads have suffered 
to a comsiderable extent; and it is noticeable 
that where the telephone service is imperfect 
or undeveloped this effect is not marked 

The Post Office Department transports ina 

woover fifteen million pounds of fourth 

s mail matter formerly sent by express 

r railroad lines at considerable profit 





Ir cite of a these obstacles—the reduc 
tion of local trafhie by the competition of the 
tr ey mes, the Government outlays on 
water imi ments, the extension of tele 
, me snd the increase of fourth class mail 
matter —the railroads of the United States 
have maintained their efficiency and vastly 

proved their service and also have 
recdiu t es. thus justifying the very 
Savarabie omments of foreign students of 
their operation The railroads of the United 
States carried last vear more than five hun 
dred m om passengers, and more than eight 


hundred and fifty million tons of freight, 
earning mere than a billion and a quarter 
lollars mM approximate net profit of one 


million dellars a day New York Sun 
eee 


Two Lincoln Stories 


Deawine, Down THE DISEAS! At the 
very outset of the war, sundry wise men from 
New York urged Mr. Lincoln to keep away 
Confederate armies from Washington by 

1 attacks upon Southern seaports It 
remimded him. he said, of a New Salem, 
Iilimets. girl who was troubled with a ‘ sing 
ing in her head’ for which there seemed to 
be me remedy, but a neighbor promised a 
make a plaster of psalm 
tunes and apply to her feet, and draw the 


singing down 


ire if they would 


Oveling SCKIPTURE Speech at Chicago, 
Iilimesrs, July a0, 2858: ‘* My friend has said 
that Lam a peer hand to quote Scripture 
I will try ot again, however It is said in 
ome of the admonitions of our Lord: ‘As your 
Father om Heaven is perfect, be ye also 


perfect The Saviour, I suppose, did not 
expect any human creature could be perfect 
« the Father in Heaven; but He said: ‘As 

Father in Heaven is perfect, be ve also 
portent He set that up as a standard, and 


he whe did most in reaching that standard 
ittammed the highest degree of moral perfec 
teem Se Tsay in relation to the principle 
that all men are created equal, let it be as 
nearly reached as we can If we cannot give 
freekom te every creature, iet us do nothing 
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The Origin of ‘Mrs. Grundy’ 


How many who daily use the name of 
Mrs. Grundy have any idea of h-; ori 
gin? It is generally believed that Dickens 
was somehow responsible for her jj) . 
writer in the Dundee Advertiser points out 
that this is an utter mistake The rea) 
creator of Mrs. Grundy was Thomas Morton 


the dramatist (born 1764, died 1435) the 
father of the author of Box and (x and 
she is referred to in his comedy, Speed and 
Plough, which was first performed i; 1798 
Mrs. Grundy is nt a character in that play 
she is merely a mysterious personage whom 
Dame Ashfield, the farmer's wife, constantly 
quates, much in the same way as Sarah 
Gamp alludes to Mrs. Harris. 














Home Parties 
and Frolics 


An interesting 
page in the March 
LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL. 
How to entertain your 
friends, the children, 
and suggestions for 
your church sociables. 
#@Send 25 cents for a three 
months’ trial. One dollar a 
year. Agents paid a good 

commission. 


The Curtis Publishing Company 
Philadelphia 








How’s This! 


We offer One Hundred Dollars Reward for 
any case of Catarrh that cannot be cured by 
Hali'’s Catarrh Cure 

F_ J. CHENEY & 

We, the undersig 
Cheney for the last 15 
perfectly honorable in 
tions and financially a 
obligation made by thet 
West & Tevax, Wholesale Druggists, Toledo, O 
Wartpinc, Kinsans & Marvin, Wholesale Drug- 
gists Toledo Le) 

Hall's Catarrh Cure is taken internally, act 
ing directly upon the blood and mucous sur 
faces of the system Price, 75c. per bottle. 
Sold by all Druggists. Testimonials free 


*O., Props., Toledo, O 
, have known F. J 
-ars, and believe him 
Il business transac- 
¢ to carry out any 











My wife had an attack of Lung trouble. She 
coughed incessantly d raised enormously 
Jayne's Expectorant the blessing of God, 
restored her Kes IS. HOPKINS, West 





t slavery upon any other creature serlin, N. J., Feb. 18 4 
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Columbia Chain Wheels 
Columbia Tandems, 
Hartford Bicvcle: 


, 
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Columbia | 
Chainless Bicycles 


Price, $125 
STANDARD OF THE WORLD 


In spite of misrepresentation, in spite of all falsely circulutes 
reports, in spite of all contrary predictions and discouraging ass.uls, 
the COLUMBIA CHAINLESS was perfected at enormous exper: 
was presented to the public, received with eager appreciation and 


UNIVERSALLY PRAISED 


No lost motion, no chain to creep or bind, can be ridden throt vl 
the muddiest streets without clogging or inconvenience; all }.!'- 
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